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FOREWORD 


his  book,  Youth— Millions  Too  Many?  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  American  citizens.  No  one  who  studies  the 
world  picture  today  can  fail  to  see  that  youth  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  future. 
Whether  our  democracy  succeeds  depends  on  co-opera- 
tion with  youth.  Whether  we  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems depends  again  on  our  co-operation  with  youth. 

"Planning  for  human  conservation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  youth"  is  a  line  to  be  remembered.  We  are  all 
becoming  conscious  of  the  need  for  conserving  our 
natural  resources,  but  our  human  resources  are  by  far 
the  most  important.  A  country  in  which  there  is  no 
place  for  youth  has  signed  its  death  warrant;  and  a  form 
of  government,  or  an  economic  system,  that  is  not  based 
on  opportunity  for  youth  might  just  as  well  pass  out  of 
existence. 

We  who  love  the  United  States,  who  believe  in  democ- 
racy, should  try  the  suggestion  made  in  this  book— real 
co-operation  in  every  community  to  solve  with  youth 
our  basic  difficulties.  I  think  this  book  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  problems  before  us  today  and  will  point  the 
way  to  sound  solutions.  It  will  make  many  of  us  see 
that  here  is  the  problem  that  needs  immediate  attention. 

I  am  far  from  being  averse  to  giving  help  to  the 
aged.  In  fact,  I  think  it  fair  and  just  and  a  help  to 
youth  to  keep  the  balance,  but  to  give  the  aged  only  their 
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fair  share  and  in  no  way  to  cut  down  on  what  is  due  the 
next  generation.  Unless  we  do  that,  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  killed  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs;  without  youth  there  can  be  nothing 
for  old  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  country  we  should  deal 
with  first  things  first,  and  in  my  estimation  this  book 
will  show  you  why  the  first  question  before  us  is  action 
on  the  problems  of  youth. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 


PREFACE 


to 


'ost  of  this  book  was  completed  before  Hitler  or- 
dered German  youth  to  invade  Poland,  an  incident 
affording  us  an  excellent  example  of  a  government 
directing  the  attention  of  its  surplus  young  people  away 
from  their  own  problems  toward  an  artificially  created 
external  foe.  The  final  effect  on  America  of  this  inva- 
sion cannot  be  forecast,  but  enough  time  has  elapsed 
to  show  that  the  Second  World  War  will  not  put  the 
unemployed  to  work,  place  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
penniless,  or  provide  an  education  that  gives  to  youth 
the  tools  to  cope— either  individually  or  collectively— 
with  a  system  in  which  the  number  of  opportunities  is 
definitely  restricted.  The  President  has  ordered  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines  to  recruit  thousands 
of  young  men.  But  even  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  would  have 
little  effect  in  reducing  the  volume  of  persons  needing 
work.  Yes,  business  is  better;  the  indices  began  to  rise 
even  before  the  war  started  in  Europe.  Production  is 
back  to  the  old  "prosperity"  level,  but  the  dust  cloud  of 
unemployment  still  hangs  over  us.  And,  of  those  unable 
to  find  work,  youth  apparently  comprise  a  dispropor- 
tionate number. 

With  the  business  of  war  at  hand,  regardless  of  our 
ultimate  relation  to  it— for  we  know  from  England's 
experience  since  last  September  that  not  even  war  now 
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ends  unemployment— the  most  optimistic  trends  that  I 
can  envision  are  the  following: 

1.  The  employment  of  some  youth  but  not  enough 
to  absorb  the  surplus.  The  employment  of  some,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  obscure  the  plight  of  the  rest. 

2.  The  heavy  flow  of  rural  youth  to  the  cities,  prob- 
ably far  beyond  the  number  needed,  to  live  in  the 
blighted  areas  and  accordingly  augment  the  problems 
of  health,  welfare,  housing,  and  labor  organization. 

3.  A  continuation,  if  not  an  intensification,  in  the 
conflict  of  interests  between  the  younger  and  older  work- 
ers, especially  in  the  industries  requiring  speed-up  pro- 
duction. 

4.  An  accretion  of  machine  production  in  agriculture, 
accentuating  the  lessening  need  for  young  workers  on 
the  farms  producing  for  the  commercial  market,  which 
thereby  makes  the  adjustment  of  the  oncoming  youth 
on  the  land  more  difficult  with  the  next  industrial 
recession. 

5.  Before  the  peak  number  of  youth  is  reached  in 
1944,  another  rapid  deflation  is  likely  to  have  occurred 
if,  prior  to  then,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  shot 
one  another  to  pieces  and  destroyed  their  buying  power. 
If  this  does  occur,  the  consequent  youth  problem  in  this 
country  will  be  of  much  greater  intensity  than  that 
which  we  have  experienced  since  1930. 

6.  The  attention  of  the  public  will  shift  from  the 
lack  of  opportunities  and  the  unpromising  conditions 
of  its  young  people  to  the  danger  from  abroad.  Already 
this  is  happening.  Congress,  undoubtedly  with  an  ear 
turned  toward  the  electorate  at  home,  is  willing  to  cut 
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appropriations  for  human  welfare  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing armaments.  If  this  policy  continues  for  a  few 
years,  the  real  defense  of  America  will  crumble  on  ac- 
count of  internal  weakness. 

7.  The  clamor  of  youth  is  increasing.  For  some  years 
now  young  people  have  believed  that  conditions  would 
be  righted;  they  were  told  that  their  inability  to  secure 
gainful  work  was  a  temporary  episode.  They  no  longer 
believe  this  statement;  their  experience  before  the  fac- 
tory doors  and  on  the  farms  belies  it.  Their  temper  is 
such  that  they  could  easily  respond  to  demagogic  leader- 
ship. The  one  hope  is  that  as  yet  most  of  their  leaders 
are  devoted  to  democratic  principles.  But  abstract  prin- 
ciples, even  those  of  Jefferson,  cannot  win  in  a  struggle 
with  thwarted  ambitions  and  empty  stomachs. 

If  employment  should  absorb  most  of  our  young  people 
in  the  near  future,  this  book  will  quickly  go  out  of  date; 
but  in  another  respect  it  may  then  be  a  forecast  of  the 
situation  some  years  hence.  But  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions refutes  the  injunction  surging  to  the  surface  again 
and  again  throughout  these  pages:  to  give  youth,  espe- 
cially the  more  underprivileged,  a  chance  to  deal  hope- 
fully with  their  own  problems.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  do  this  more  ade- 
quately under  increasing  prosperity  as  during  the  low 
points  in  an  economic  cycle;  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
importance  that  the  machinery  be  in  order,  well  oiled, 
and  running  if  and  when  the  next  deflation  comes. 
America  does  not  want  her  youth  sacrificed  in  labor  wars 
and  revolution  some  five  or  ten  years  hence  (and  many 
fear  that  such  is  inevitable  when  the  rising  period  of  pros- 
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perity  comes  to  a  close)  any  more  than  she  wants  her 
young  men  to  die  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  in  the 
months  and  years  immediately  ahead. 


Some  who  have  read  this  book  in  manuscript  have 
felt  that  the  rural  aspect  of  the  youth  situation  has  been 
disproportionately  emphasized.  There  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  this  impression.  I  plead  guilty  to  placing  the 
chapter  on  farm  youth  before  the  one  dealing  with 
urban  youth,  and  to  placing  emphasis  on  the  rural 
aspects  of  the  general  picture  of  economic  maladjust- 
ment affecting  young  people;  but  I  make  no  apology. 
The  genesis  of  the  youth  problem  in  our  country  today 
is  on  the  farms,  because  that  is  where  young  people  are 
"piling  up"  in  surplus.  My  contention  is,  therefore, 
that  if  the  problems  of  youth  on  the  farms  are  solved,  the 
youth  in  the  cities  will  have  much  less  difficulty  solving 
their  problems. 

B.  L.  M. 
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SWEEP  OF  THE  DECADES 


f^  s  youth  have  struggled  through  the  centuries,  so  are 
American  youth  struggling  today  for  their  niche  in 
society.  But  this  generation  of  youth  has  been  caught  in 
societal  cross  currents  such  as  no  previous  generation  of 
youth  in  this  country  has  experienced.  Constructive, 
destructive,  conservative,  progressive  forces  are  tearing 
down  everything  that  youth  has  been  taught  to  believe. 
Millions  are  unemployed— fascism,  naziism,  and  commu- 
nism shake  the  world;  and  democracy  raises  its  standard 
both  in  fear  and  defiance.  And,  more  unfortunate  yet, 
democracy  is  being  defined  and  interpreted  to  suit  a  thou- 
sand and  one  situations. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  confusion,  capital  has  been  made 
of  youth.  Vested  interests  have  sometimes  found  it  to 
their  own  profit  to  hold  them  in  a  disadvantaged  posi- 
tion; journalists,  both  good  and  bad,  fit  their  plight  to  any 
idea  they  happen  to  be  riding;  politicians  use  them;  and 
professional  sentimentalists  weep  rivers  of  tears  over 
them.  Our  ears  are  deafened  with  the  flood  of  informa- 
tion, half-information,  and  misinformation  that  is  beat- 
ing in  from  all  sides  about  youth: 

"They  can't  get  jobs."  "They  can  get  jobs."  "Any 
youth  who  wants  work  can  find  it."  "The  youth  of 
today  are  lazy;  they  have  been  taught  that  they  don't 
have  to  work."  "The  government  has  spoiled  them." 
"They  are  helpless  victims  in  an  economic  system  that  is 
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tearing  their  youth  away  from  them."  "They  are  a  lost 
generation."  "They  are  a  generation  of  idlers  and 
chiselers."  "They  are  cynical."  "They  are  honest  ideal- 
ists." Each  of  these  generalizations  can  be  made  of  some 
youth,  but  no  single  statement  carries  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

One  point  upon  which  most  careful  observers  of  the 
youth  situation  today  are  agreed,  however,  is  that  masses 
of  youth  are  out  of  school  and  unemployed.  Unem- 
ployment of  youth  is  only  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
American  society,  but  in  it  are  mirrored  the  others. 
Associated  with  unemployment  are  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  recreation  that  are  usually  considered  the  points 
of  attack  in  planning  programs  for  youth.  These  are 
given  attention  in  the  ensuing  pages,  but  my  assumption 
throughout  is  that  the  fundamental  issue  facing  young 
people  today  is  that  of  establishing  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  gainful  workers. 

A   FEW    FACTS 

There  are  some  twenty-one  and  a  half  million  young 
people  in  this  country  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  years.  Some  have  called  them  "the  lost  gen- 
eration." But  they  are  not  lost.  They  are  very  much 
with  us,  these  millions  of  young  Americans  who  will  sit 
in  the  drivers'  seats  tomorrow;  they  will  control  the 
courts  of  Justice,  make  laws,  and  guide  the  destiny  of 
America.  Moreover,  their  number  is  going  to  increase 
until  about  1944.  Each  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  more  than  two  million  young  people  have 
reached  the  age  when  they  have  asked  for  the  place  they 
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have  been  taught  to  believe  awaited  them  in  the  world 
of  affairs. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  youth  who  recognize  their 
problems;  others  strive  only  to  get  a  job,  giving  little 
thought  to  the  conditions  that  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  struggle  so  for  work  of  any  kind;  some  are  merely 
apathetic.  More  and  more  young  people,  however,  are 
becoming  aware  of  their  serious  situation.  They  are 
anxious  to  testify  for  themselves  as  to  their  condition 
and  puzzlement.    One  young  Southerner  has  written: 

"These  youth  have  been  called  everything  from  'the  lost 
generation'  to  'the  rising  communists.'  They  have  been 
scorned  and  condemned  by  adults  and  adult  organizations, 
and  their  problems  have  had  very  little  consideration  from 
local,  state,  and  national  governments. 

"They  have  been  forced  to  leave  school,  postpone  mar- 
riage, and  in  addition  they  have  been  unable  to  develop 
their  talents  and  abilities  as  a  consequence  of  poverty.  Des- 
perate attempts  have  been  made  by  American  youth  to  find 
employment,  develop  their  abilities,  and  to  live  a  worth- 
while life,  whereby  they  might  shoulder  responsibilities 
and  earn  a  decent  living.  But  so  far  their  cry  has  not  been 
heard  and  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  plea. 
As  a  result  many  have  fallen  by  the  way,  hopeless  and  help- 
less, while  others  became  transients— tramping,  hitch-hiking, 
and  hoboing  in  quest  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

"When  youth  think  or  attempt  to  present  their  problems, 
they  are  ridiculed  and  discouraged;  they  are  called  'Reds' 
and  'Communists,'  because  they  attempt  to  make  America 
conscious  of  America's  number-one  problem. 

"Out  of  the  twelve  million  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States  in  1935,  American  youth  composed  a  full  five 
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million;  which  amounts  to  almost  half  of  the  entire  unem- 
ployed. These  youth  are  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  and  patri- 
otic lovers  of  democracy  and  their  problem  is  America's  prob- 
lem—in fact,  their  problem  is  America's  number-one  prob- 
lem. The  economic  crisis  was  effective  in  preventing  the 
gigantic  wheels  of  industry  from  turning,  but  it  did  not  stop 
the  hand  of  the  clock,  nor  did  it  prevent  a  new  generation  of 
youth  from  growing  up." 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  work  at  anything  for  years," 
said  another  at  a  Senate  Committee  Hearing  in  March, 
1938.  "Suppose  I  would  get  a  rod  and  hold  up  one  of 
those  bosses.  I  wouldn't  take  his  money  or  anything.  I 
would  just  ask  him  for  a  job.  I  would  probably  get 
pinched,  but  it  would  get  into  the  papers  and  I  would 
get  a  job." 

In  a  criminal  court  a  few  days  later  was  heard  the  voice 
of  a  youth  who  had  used  his  "rod"  for  another  purpose. 
He  got  his  job:  five  years'  work  in  a  penitentiary. 

A  newspaper  in  April  thus  quoted  a  young  woman: 
"I  couldn't  get  a  job.  I  was  starving.  I  had  nothing  to 
sell  but  myself.  So  I  sold  myself."  "Thirty  days,"  said 
the  judge. 

Last  spring,  from  McClave,  Colorado,  came  this  news 
telegram,  which  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  has 
become  almost  legendary. 

"Twelve  graduates  at  the  high  school  here  have  beaten 
their  commencement  speaker  to  the  punch.  Taking  one 
look  at  their  class  motto,  which  was  'Be  sure  you  are 
right  then  go  ahead,'  the  students  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
four-column  headline,  in  red  ink,  on  the  graduation 
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paper,  'McClave  to  Graduate  12;  WPA,  Here  We  Come!' 
it  read." 

"The  paramount  problem  that  we  as  young  people 
face  is  economic  insecurity.  Most  of  us  have  never  had 
a  chance  for  a  job  and,  according  to  our  State  employ- 
ment service  records  of  the  active  file,  which  includes  the 
applications  for  jobs,  there  are  30,297  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  who  are  seek- 
ing employment.  These  people  do  not  want  charity; 
they  want  on  opportunity  to  work  for  a  living."  This 
was  the  testimony  of  a  young  Minnesotan  testifying  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee  in  March,  1938. 

Recently  there  came  news  of  two  youth  floating  down 
the  Mississippi  on  a  raft.  "If  this  publicity  doesn't  land 
us  jobs,  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do,"  said  one. 

"Keep  on  going,"  replied  his  companion.  "We'll  make 
it  or  bust." 

After  a  three-day  struggle,  these  boys  were  given  work 
in  a  river  town  because  they  did  have  pluck. 

"I  am  seventeen  today  and  I  feel  I  have  my  own 
opinions,  but  I  don't  think  the  average  high-school  stu- 
dent should  stay  in  school  any  longer,"  said  a  Kansas  lad 
at  an  all-youth  conference  at  Topeka.  "...  It  seems  a 
terrible  thing  that  we  have  too  many  people  for  the  jobs 
today.  We  have  to  get  the  oldsters  out  of  their  jobs  so 
that  youth  will  have  a  chance  to  secure  a  position  after 
he  is  capable  of  handling  such  a  position.  ...  It  seems 
hard  to  be  born  into  a  world  when  you  didn't  ask  to  be, 
and  at  a  certain  age  be  forced  out  without  subsistence, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  world  is  today." 
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The  plight  of  the  present  generation  of  youth  is  not 
the  result  of  the  crash  of  1929,  as  many  would  have  us 
think;  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  sweep  of  decades. 
An  examination  of  some  of  the  fundamental  trends  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  is  necessary  as  a 
background  for  succeeding  chapters. 

THE  AGING  POPULATION 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  trends  has  been  the 
steady  actual  and  relative  increase  of  persons  above  the 
youth  age.  As  a  nation  we  have  been  growing  older.  In 
1870,  only  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  above;  in  1930, 
more  than  52  per  cent  were  in  this  age  group.  Another 
way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  in  1870  there  were  57  per- 
sons fifteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  for  every  100  per- 
sons twenty-five  to  fifty-nine  years  old.  By  1935  this  ratio 
had  dropped  to  40. 

Studies  of  the  future  working  population  eighteen  to 
sixty-five  years  of  age  show  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  people  and  the  conservation  of 
life  in  the  upper  age  ranges,  the  annual  increase  from 
1935  to  1940  will  be  over  1,000,000;  from  1940  to  1945  it 
will  be  879,000;  and  from  1945  to  1950,  more  than 
600,000. 1  This  means  that  as  the  years  pass  there  will  be 
more  people  to  do  the  work  of  the  Nation.  But  the  out- 
look for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs 
to  do  this  work  is  very  dim.  The  younger  people  of  work- 
ing age  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  force  themselves 

1  Woofter,  T.  J.,  "The  Future  Working  Population."  Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.  IV,  No.  3  (September,  1939). 
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into  the  labor  market  against  the  competition  of  older 
and  more  experienced  workers.  Sometimes  they  obtain 
employment  at  the  expense  of  their  elders,  but  more 
often  they  either  get  no  work  at  all  or  must  take  low  paid, 
dead-end  jobs. 

Unavoidably,  there  has  arisen  a  conflict  between  youth 
and  age  because  of  this  very  increase  in  numbers  in  the 
working  population.  Even  now,  those  entering  the  pro- 
ductive age  are  in  competition  with  those  already  estab- 
lished for  the  limited  opportunities  which  are  available. 
Another  manifestation  of  the  conflict  that  has  already 
shown  itself  is  the  increasing  demands  for  old-age  pen- 
sions by  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Hundreds  of  old- 
age  pension  bills  were  introduced  in  state  legislatures 
meeting  in  1939,  but  those  introduced  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering the  situation  of  youth  were  so  few  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  In  fact,  one  state  has  already  curtailed  its 
school  expenditures  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
old-age  assistance  plans  it  has  passed. 

The  essential  tragedy  inherent  in  the  situation  of  the 
millions  of  dependent  and  destitute  people  in  the  older 
age  groups  has  blinded  the  eyes  and  minds  of  legislators 
to  the  equally  tragic  plight  of  the  young  people  on  the 
threshold  of  adult  responsibilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  fail  to  see  that  until  youth's  ills  are  cured  and  the 
causes  removed,  the  burden  caused  by  the  aged  will 
become  increasingly  great  as  the  years  go  by.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  through 
clearing  the  way  for  the  adjustment  of  youth  to  their 
social  and  economic  environment. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  second  trend  that  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  present  plight  of  youth  has  been  the  destruction  and 
exhaustion  of  timber  and  soil.  It  was  upon  these  two 
natural  resources  that  a  vital  population  conquered  a 
continent;  and,  in  the  days  of  their  abundance,  both  were 
virtually  free  to  the  conquerors. 

Slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  the  forest  lands 
of  the  East,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Florida,  were 
denuded;  but  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
did  the  demand  for  lumber  become  so  great  as  to  cause 
some  persons  to  wonder  whether  the  supply  was  inex- 
haustible. From  the  great  plains  states  came  the  cry  for 
homes  and  more  homes:  the  inland  empire  of  America 
was  in  process  of  creation. 

About  two  decades  ago,  lumbering,  as  an  industry, 
commenced  to  dwindle  in  importance.  Little  sawmills, 
located  on  the  banks  of  small  streams,  and  driven  by 
water  power,  disappeared.  Some  of  the  larger  mills 
failed;  others  teetered  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
cry,  "Conserve  the  forests!"  was  heard,  and  the  public 
learned  that  America's  "inexhaustible  supply"  of  timber 
was  being  rapidly  depleted. 

Simultaneously,  the  soil  was  being  exhausted  through 
incessant  and  unwise  cultivation  in  some  sections  and  by 
erosion  in  others.  Those  who  question  that  this  trend 
is  serious  should  read  the  foreword  to  Little  Waters,  a 
most  attractive  and  forceful  booklet  published  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration.   In  no  uncertain  tone,  this  statement  reads, 
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"...  if  something  effective  is  not  done  within  a  genera- 
tion, it  will  be  too  late  over  numerous  large  areas;  for 
this  earth  disease,  like  some  human  diseases,  can  never  be 
cured  if  neglected  during  the  early  stages." 

Both  of  these  trends  have  had  repercussions  on  youth. 
Poor  soil  and  denuded  timber  lands  cradle  poor  people, 
who  not  only  are  undernourished  physically  but  men- 
tally as  well,  since  their  educational  opportunities  are 
usually  meager  and  opportunities  for  education  outside 
of  school  walls  are  even  more  scanty. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Probably  the  most  potent  force  in  the  building  of  mod- 
ern economic  civilization  has  been  technology— with  the 
blessings  and  tragedies  it  has  brought  with  it.  For,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  technological  advancement  has 
made  possible  efficient  production  which  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses  necessities  as  well  as  luxuries  of 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  they  never  dreamed,  it  is  also  true 
that  social  and  institutional  progress  have  lagged  far 
behind  technology.  The  amount  of  this  lag  accounts  for 
many  of  our  present  difficulties.  In  a  land  where  produc- 
tion methods  and  transportation  could  speed  to  everyone 
the  best  in  food  and  clothing,  millions  starve  and  are 
poorly  clothed.  Technological  techniques  in  medicine 
could  assist  in  the  making  of  a  happy  and  healthy  nation— 
but  millions  are  diseased  physically. 

The  tempo  of  technological  development  has  been 
so  rapid  that  many  of  the  younger  adults  in  the  country 
today  have  no  conception  of  what  life  was  without  it. 
Though  business  and  government  routine  cannot  now 
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be  conceived  of  without  the  assistance  of  typewriters,  fifty 
years  ago,  when  a  court  stenographer  in  Cleveland  pur- 
chased one,  it  attracted  so  many  visitors  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lock  his  door  to  complete  his  day's  work.  Get- 
ting out  a  newspaper  was  quite  a  different  matter  in  the 
days  of  typesetting  by  hand  before  the  coming  of  the 
linotype  and  other  machines  that  make  possible  the 
great  metropolitan  dailies  with  their  several  editions. 
Most  young  people  take  for  granted  the  service  and 
pleasure  made  possible  by  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  radio.  The  automobile  was  a  curiosity  in  1900;  now 
there  is  one  for  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  modern  Jules  Verne  can  forecast  the  future  accom- 
plishments of  technology  in  the  electrical,  chemical,  and 
engineering  fields. 

URBANIZATION 

The  increasing  concentration  in  urban  centers  of  the 
population  of  the  nation  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  no  parallel.  In  1880,  only  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  lived  in  urban  terri- 
tory—that is,  incorporated  places  of  more  than  2,500 
population.  By  1930,  however,  this  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  56.3.  In  1850,  there  was  only  one  city  in  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion; in  1930  there  were  five,  and  93  with  a  population 
of  over  100,000.  Cities  have  become  the  centers  of 
finance,  industry,  commerce,  transportation,  and  cul- 
ture. They  have  been  built  on  a  money  economy,  not  a 
life  economy.    Profit  is  the  fluid  that  feeds  their  very  life. 

European  immigration  was  responsible  for  large  accre- 
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tions  to  the  population  of  American  cities  at  one  time. 
When  that  was  restricted  the  cities  grew  through  migra- 
tion from  our  own  countryside.  Like  huge  magnets  they 
have  drawn  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
natural  resources,  to  their  avaricious  machines.  When 
these  monsters  were  satiated,  and  ceased  to  demand  and 
devour  the  humans  from  the  rural  areas  (even  disgorging 
some  of  the  undigested  rural  folk  back  on  the  land  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties),  there 
suddenly  arose  a  rural  "surplus"  that  cannot  be  killed 
or  plowed  under— the  fate  of  other  agricultural  surpluses. 
Technology  also  played  a  part  in  the  making  of  cities. 
Improved  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
have  made  possible  the  extension  of  urban  control  over 
far-flung  territory,  which  has  meant  drawing  raw  ma- 
terials into  central  manufacturing  and  processing  plants. 
The  more  raw  materials  that  were  brought  in,  the  more 
men  were  needed  to  handle  them.  So  the  cities  have 
built  more  subways  and  expanded  their  super-highway 
systems  to  accommodate  more  people  to  build  more 
subways  and  more  super  highways. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  WEALTH  AND  POWER 

The  rapid  growth  of  cities  was  accompanied  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  Both  of  these  forces 
have  extended  their  influence  into  rural  America.  Tech- 
nology has  made  possible  the  development  of  certain 
major  controls  over  property  and  human  destiny,  such  as 
advertising  and  institutionalized  banking  and  finance, 
including  insurance  companies  that  have  helped  along 
the  concentration  process  and  have  extended  the  out- 
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reach  of  the  cities  far  into  their  hinterlands.  Grand 
Rapids  grew  with  the  destruction  of  Michigan  forests. 
Pittsburgh  became  the  steel  center  of  America  through 
the  exploitation  of  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  The  bauxite  deposits  of  Arkansas  are  mined 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  outside  the  state  who  own  the 
patent  on  making  aluminum,  while  native  sons  of  the 
state  go  in  rags.  Corporations  have  extended  their 
power,  so  that  prices  of  farm  machinery  can  be  held  prac- 
tically stationary,  while  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  hogs, 
and  oats  careen  down  the  price  scale.  The  holding  com- 
pany has  emerged  like  a  cancerous  growth.  By  means 
of  it  the  destinies  of  many  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  concentration  of 
corporate  holdings  had  progressed  during  the  20's  to 
such  an  extent  that  1,150,000  persons  owned  94.3  per 
cent  of  the  corporate  stock  of  the  country.  In  1929,  more 
than  42  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  each,  and  together  they  re- 
ceived only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  nation. 

NOW  A  MONEY  ECONOMY 

These  trends  have  been  accompanied  through  the 
decades  by  a  gradual  shift  away  from  the  self-sufficient 
economy  that  characterized  American  life  a  century  ago. 
In  those  days  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  goods 
were  produced  and  consumed  within  the  community 
where  they  were  produced.  Wool  is  now  produced  for 
the  woolen  mills,  not  for  the  kitchen  spinning  wheel,  as 
it  once  was.  Wheat  is  produced  on  the  plains  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  for  the  flour  mills  of  Minneapolis,  not 
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for  the  neighborhood  flour  mill.  Farm  women  buy  their 
bread;  many  have  lost  the  art  of  making  it.  Cotton  is 
planted  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  sharecropper's  cabin, 
leaving  no  space  for  a  garden  in  which  food  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  man  who  raises  sheep  has  to  have  clothes; 
the  producer  of  wheat  wants  bread;  the  cotton  cropper 
needs  overalls.  If  these  producers  secure  what  they  need, 
they  must  now  have  money  to  buy  it.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  these  producers  must  starve  or  go  in  rags. 

While  more  and  more  primary  producers  have  been 
feeling  the  pinch  of  the  sweep  of  the  decades,  larger  and 
larger  proportions  of  the  population  have  become  wage 
earners.  (And  let  there  be  no  illusion  about  the  scope 
of  the  term  "wage  earners"!  It  includes  white  collar 
workers  of  all  kinds— brokers  as  well  as  stenographers 
and  industrial  workers.)  These  people  are  not  directly 
dependent  on  the  forces  of  nature  and  their  own  efforts 
for  the  necessities  of  life;  their  jobs  depend  on  em- 
ployers who  must  deal  with  their  payroll  just  as  they 
deal  with  other  costs  of  production  and  distribution. 
When  profits  are  not  adequate,  the  employer  turns  off  his 
workers  in  the  same  way  that  he  stops  his  machines  or 
closes  his  factories.  The  economic  system  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  have  any  qualms  about  the  one  means  of  pro- 
duction being  human,  with  needs  for  milk  and  bread  and 
vegetables,  clothes,  and  medical  care,  even  though  there 
are  no  pay  checks  out  of  which  to  pay  for  these  necessi- 
ties. The  shift  from  a  self-sufficient  life  economy  to  a 
money  economy  has  brought  one-third  of  the  nation  into 
poverty,  "ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed." 

The  importance  of  money  has  done  something  to  the 
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mentality  of  our  people.  A  premium  is  put  on  activity 
motivated  by  acquisitiveness,  whereas  work  for  its  own 
sake  is  frequently  ridiculed  and  seldom  engaged  in  by 
any  substantial  segment  of  the  population,  not  even  by 
those  whose  economic  circumstances  would  permit  it. 
The  appeal  to  pecuniary  profit  is  so  universal  and  seem- 
ingly so  necessary  in  our  society  that  other  motivations 
have  little  chance  for  expression.  Even  the  laboring 
classes  concentrate  on  increased  pecuniary  reward  for 
their  labor  without  much  thought  of  achieving  control 
of  the  conditions  and  plans  of  industry  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  more  security  for  more  of  their  fellow  men 
and  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  personal  devel- 
opment. 

THE  THREAT  OF  WAR 

Through  the  decades  has  swept  one  war  after  another. 
The  present  is  clouded  by  the  undeclared  conflict  in  the 
Orient,  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  possibility  of  Amer- 
ica's participation.  The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the 
conflagration  to  the  rest  of  Europe  has  so  far  shown  little 
prospect  of  opening  up  opportunities  for  American 
youth,  even  if  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  youth 
would  welcome  them  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering  of 
others  elsewhere— an  assumption  that  may  definitely  be 
questioned.  Technology  has  not  only  reduced  the  labor 
required  in  the  production  of  corn  and  steel,  but  it  has 
also  mechanized  destruction  and  carnage.  Much  less  man 
power  can  produce  many  times  the  terror  and  havoc  of 
1918.  Even  if  the  contention  of  those  who  believe  that 
war  would  absorb  the  unemployed,  as  it  did  in  1917  and 
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1918,  were  correct,  what  of  the  after-effects?  Following 
the  close  of  a  war  the  problems  of  young  people  as  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  would  be  many  times  more  intense 
than  are  here  portrayed.  If  indeed  war  comes  to  Amer- 
ica, multiply  several  times  the  conditions  shown  here 
and  you  will  have  conditions  within  a  short  time  after  the 
guns  cease  their  firing.  So,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the 
analysis  in  this  volume  is  made  as  though  Mars  were  a 
dying  god. 

THE  TRENDS  CONVERGED 

These  trends— destruction  of  forests  and  soils,  growth 
of  cities,  concentration  of  wealth,  the  increasing  domina- 
tion of  a  money  economy,  changing  age  composition  of 
the  population— flowed  together  during  the  1920's.  They 
formed  a  raging  torrent,  and,  though  prices  have  risen 
and  production  increased,  that  torrent  still  rushes  on, 
leaving  in  its  wake  a  staggering  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment and  millions  of  young  folk  who  cannot  find  the 
road  to  security.  Into  this  stream  of  swirling  trends, 
more  than  two  million  youth  have  entered  each  year 
since  1929.  They  have  developed  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  with  all  the  impulses  of  the  race  to  find 
mates,  to  build  homes,  to  attain  security,  and  to  express 
themselves.  They  grow  into  a  world  that  wants  only  part 
of  them.  Youth  are  caught  in  the  cross  currents  gener- 
ated during  the  past  decades.  Boats  manned  by  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  agencies  have  challenged 
the  power  of  the  flood  and  rescued  some.  Others  still 
struggle  in  the  boiling  foam. 


II 

UNNEEDED  FARM  YOUTH 


«X  rank,  twenty-three  years  old,  and  Oscar,  twenty-one, 
have  lived  since  early  childhood  on  a  twenty-acre  farm 
near  a  village  of  some  fifteen  hundred,  located  in  one  of 
the  richest  farming  sections  of  America.  Each  graduated 
from  high  school  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  neither  found  a  world  waiting  for  him.  The  farm 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  work;  there  are  no  other 
farms  available  in  the  community,  nor  do  the  boys  or 
their  father  have  enough  to  start  them  in  farming  else- 
where. The  father's  chief  occupation  is  driving  the 
school  bus.  Frank  wants  work— any  kind;  he  has  been 
engaged  to  be  married  since  his  high-school  days,  but 
feels  he  dare  not  get  married.  He  visits  his  "girl"  on 
Sundays,  and  goes  to  the  "movies"  with  her  once  a  week. 
He  works  when  he  can  find  anything  to  do.  Oscar  did 
not  have  the  patience  to  hang  on  at  home  and  hope.  He 
became  morose  and  blamed  his  family  for  his  predica- 
ment. Now  he  has  defied  fate,  married  his  sweetheart, 
and  gone  to  live  with  her  parents. 

These  are  only  two  young  people  on  American  farms, 
but  their  story  is  being  retold  again  and  again  in  the 
lives  of  the  two  to  three  million  unneeded  surplus  of 
America's  farm  youth.  They  represent  that  mass  of 
young  folk,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  would  have  gone 
to  the  cities  in  the  previous  decade.  During  the  years 
from  1900  to  1930,  rural  people  came  to  believe  that 
30 
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only  the  cities  offered  opportunities  for  living.  Cash 
wages,  in  amounts  undreamed  of  on  a  farm,  and  the 
golden  word  "industry"  were  the  lures  that  drew  these 
young  people  from  their  native  soil.  That  myth  of  un- 
told opportunity  in  urban  environment  persists  even 
today,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  rural  people  have 
seen  many  young  families  as  well  as  unmarried  young 
people  leave  the  cities  for  the  land  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  decent  living. 

THE  "DAMMED  UP"  YOUTH 

Paradoxical  it  is  that  during  the  twenties,  when  youth 
were  leaving  the  farms  in  large  numbers,  much  energy 
and  printer's  ink  were  spent  by  rural  life  leaders  in  plan- 
ning to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms;  now  the 
youth  are  at  home,  but  nobody  knows  what  to  do  about 
it.  During  the  twenties  some  two  million  more  young 
people  left  the  farms  than  returned  to  them.  The  cities, 
however,  near  the  close  of  the  decade  sent  back  to  the 
land  many  of  these  migrants,  many  of  whom,  by  that 
time,  were  out  of  the  youth  age.  Their  presence  in  rural 
areas  obviously  intensified  the  competition  for  work.  In 
the  early  thirties  the  trek  to  the  cities  largely  ceased.  The 
first  five  years  of  the  decade  1930-1940  saw  only  about 
two  hundred  thousand  more  young  folks  leave  for  the 
cities  than  returned  to  the  land.  A  surplus  of  young 
people  on  farms  had  become  apparent  by  1930,  so  that 
when  migration  almost  ceased,  the  "pile-up"  became  so 
serious  that  by  1935  there  were  almost  one  million  more 
young  people  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  on  the 
land  than  there  had  been  five  years  earlier.    Since  1935 
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the  resumption  of  migration  on  a  restricted  scale  has  not 
relieved  the  congestion. 

Increase  of  poverty  on  the  land  is  inevitable  with  the 
growing  number  of  persons  in  the  youth  age  and  just 
above  the  youth  age  who  remain  under  present  condi- 
tions in  rural  territory.  To  them,  the  industrial  depres- 
sion that  struck  in  the  early  thirties  only  intensified  the 
hard  times  that  their  families  had  been  experiencing  in 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the  1920's,  from  which 
agriculture  had  never  recovered.  Those  rural  young 
people  who  first  felt  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  indus- 
trial depression  are  now  twenty-five  to  thirty-four— past 
the  youth  age.  Their  adversity  has  not  lightened  because 
they  have  grown  older.  After  ten  years,  many  are  still 
inexperienced,  unable  to  get  a  start  in  farming,  and  can 
find  no  place  for  themselves  in  the  cities.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  in  some  states  the  heaviest  demand  for 
WPA  aid  is  from  these  same  young  farm  people  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  surplus  of  young  people 
on  the  land  be  located  on  farms  of  their  own,  on  some 
easy  purchase  plan.  Whatever  good  aspects  there  are 
to  this  suggestion— and  there  are  many— under  present 
circumstances  it  would  only  augment  the  oversupply  of 
farms.  Even  in  1930,  50  per  cent  of  the  farms  produced 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  commercial  farm 
products,  and  could  very  easily  have  produced  the  entire 
amount.  Were  it  possible  then  to  locate  the  surplus  of 
youth  on  farms  of  their  own,  it  would  mean  a  million 
more  farms  in  1940  than  in  1930. 

Any  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
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United  States  must  mean  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  for  some  farm  people.  This  is  recognized  by  rural 
young  people  themselves.  A  young  woman  in  North 
Dakota,  a  leader  in  rural  life,  after  a  trip  through  her 
state,  had  the  following  comments  to  make  about  this 
very  point: 

"Williams  County  boys  and  girls  had  seen  neighbors  com- 
ing down  the  agricultural  ladder,  had  known  some  of  them 
to  become  migratory  agricultural  workers.  They  know  the 
recreation  in  their  communities  is  indifferent  and  in  some 
places  bad;  they  know  that  youth  is  damming  up  in  the 
country  and  the  small  towns  and  that  CCC  camps  are  no 
solution.  They  know  that  what  they  have  spent  twelve 
years  in  grade  school  and  high  school  to  learn  will  be  small 
aid  and  comfort  to  them  in  the  struggle  to  make  a  living." 

So  what's  the  why  of  all  this? 

THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY 

The  reasons  that  the  number  of  youth  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  opportunities  on  the  land  are  many;  only  the 
more  obvious  can  be  discussed.  Among  them  are  cer- 
tain trends  noted  in  the  first  chapter. 

Even  in  "prosperous"  1929,  one-third  of  the  farm 
population  was  in  poverty.  The  outlook  for  this  segment 
of  the  farm  population— which  includes  more  than  two 
million  youth— has  not  improved  materially  since  that 
time,  despite  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  behalf  of  agriculture.  In  the  United  States  in  1930, 
according  to  estimates,  there  were  under  cultivation 
more  than  one  million  acres  of  land  no  longer  fit  for 
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use.  Living  on  this  land,  on  farms  which  hold  their 
occupants  on  a  starvation  level,  were  probably  six  hun- 
dred thousand  families,  including  some  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  the  youth  age. 

This  worn-out  acreage  is  part  of  the  six  rural  problem 
areas  in  which  poverty  and  relief  needs  have  been  most 
acute.  These  larger  areas,  comprising  some  of  America's 
worst  rural  slums,  include  the  cut-over  lands  in  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  much  of  the  Appalachian 
and  Ozark  highlands,  the  spring  wheat  area  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  the  winter  wheat  country  of  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  the  old  South  and  the 
Western  cotton  country.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  these 
areas  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  families  were  forced  to  go  on 
relief  between  1932  and  1935.  In  these  areas  lived  more 
than  two  million  farm  families  in  1930.  The  destruction 
of  timber  in  two  regions,  the  Appalachian-Ozark  and  the 
lake  states  cut-over,  exemplifies  the  results  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  condoned  the  destruction  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources for  private  gain.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the 
timber  resources,  the  old  combination  of  employment  in 
lumbering  with  self-sufficing  farming,  which  had  been 
the  pattern  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  region,  was  impos- 
sible. In  the  northern  cut-over  areas,  many  of  the  people 
who  were  left  stranded  after  the  timber  was  taken  have 
been  unable  to  develop  even  a  minimum  subsistence 
economy.  The  cotton  belt  suffers  from  a  combination  of 
factors:  depleted  soils,  the  landlord-tenant-sharecropper 
system,  and  the  race  problem.  There  are  too  many 
people  on  land  that  cannot  support  them;  government 
programs  to  encourage  acreage  reduction  both  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  soil  and  to  bolster  prices  leave  no  place  for 
many  others  in  agriculture;  Negroes  compete  with  whites 
for  what  land  or  work  is  available. 

Rural  families  contribute  the  nation's  highest  birth 
rate,  and  the  disadvantaged  families  of  these  problem 
areas  contribute  more  than  their  share.  Prior  to  1930, 
as  these  children  became  youth,  many  of  them  left  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  non-agricultural  fields,  as  did  many  of 
their  more  privileged  young  countrymen.  When  the 
hard  times  of  the  thirties  struck,  however,  proportion- 
ately more  of  the  migrants  from  the  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. Here  they  could  get  land— it  was  cheap  or  could 
be  had  for  nothing.  In  the  mountain  areas  they  fre- 
quently went  farther  up  the  hollows,  where  there  were 
already  too  many  people  living,  and  built  another  tiny 
cabin. 

Many  youth  live  under  substandard  conditions  even  in 
the  good  land  areas.  Here  they  are  subject  to  the  force 
of  mechanization  in  agriculture,  which  is  also  limiting 
the  role  of  young  man  power  on  farms.  This  force  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  the  wheat  belt.  A 
study  in  Ford  County,  Kansas,  shows  that  in  1933  it  took 
only  about  2.3  man  hours  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat, 
but  in  1919  the  requisite  human  labor  had  been  approxi- 
mately 9  hours.  The  combine,  the  tractor,  and  other 
planting  and  reaping  machinery  have  taken  the  place 
of  many  men. 

Mechanization  is  now  invading  the  corn  belt.  The 
tractor,  the  gang  plow,  the  two-row  cultivator,  and  the 
corn  husker  are  now  in  process  of  revolutionizing  corn 
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production.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1937  in  Iowa  alone  the  mechanical  corn  pickers  took 
the  place  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  hired  laborers. 
Typical  of  these  was  Ray.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
local  family  physician  in  a  rural  community  of  Iowa.  He 
worked  for  $6  a  week  on  a  farm  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1938,  but  he  was  not  needed  in  the  autumn. 
The  farm  operator  and  his  son  had  purchased  a  corn 
husker. 

A  second  force  operating  to  make  fewer  workers  neces- 
sary in  the  Middle  West  is  the  development  of  hybrid 
seed  corn.  One  cause  of  low  prices,  it  is  claimed,  is  over- 
production. To  meet  this,  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  farmers  to  improve  their  land  and  reduce  their 
acreage.  While  acreage  is  being  reduced,  however,  corn 
production,  through  the  use  of  hybrid  seed,  is  being  in- 
creased 25  to  50  per  cent.  Less  acreage,  fewer  workers, 
more  corn. 

Many  signs  are  on  the  horizon  to  indicate  that  the  trac- 
tor is  already  taking,  and  the  cotton  picker  is  about  to 
take,  the  place  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  cotton  fields. 
Within  recent  months  in  Texas,  the  state  administrator 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  called  upon 
to  assist  one  hundred  families  in  one  county  in  the  Black 
Prairie  section  of  Texas  who  had  not  previously  needed 
assistance.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  just 
one  hundred  tractors  had  been  sold  in  that  county  in  the 
spring.  One  farmer  with  a  tractor  can  operate  two  160- 
acre  farms  as  one  unit.  Then  one  or  more  tenant  or  share- 
cropper families  have  to  move. 

Other  forces  that  definitely  limit  the  opportunities  of 
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young  people,  though  noticeable  prior  to  1930,  have 
made  themselves  especially  felt  since  that  time.  One  of 
these  is  increasing  tenancy.  Once  it  was  the  vaunted 
pride  of  Americans  that  a  young  person  could  start  as  a 
farm  laborer  and  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  attain 
farm  ownership.  Now  the  farm  laborer  has  little  chance 
to  move  up  the  rungs  of  the  agricultural  ladder  to  owner- 
ship. In  fact,  he  is  more  likely  to  move  down  and  become 
a  renter  or  laborer.  The  average  age  of  tenant  farmers  is 
increasing;  the  increase  of  tenancy  has  been  greatest  in 
the  best  farming  regions.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  some  counties  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  are  oper- 
ated by  tenants,  whereas  in  other  good  cotton  counties, 
as  in  many  of  the  corn  belt,  the  proportion  runs  as  high  as 
60  and  70  per  cent.  The  owner  of  these  tenant-operated 
farms  is  not  likely  to  be  the  father  or  neighbor  of  the 
tenant,  as  was  once  the  common  situation  in  most  states, 
but  an  absentee  landlord.  That  landlord  may  be  a  bank 
or  an  insurance  company.  Does  this  mean  that  the  con- 
trol of  American  agriculture  is  passing  into  the  same 
hands  that  control  the  industrial  system?  Does  this  trend 
presage  the  disappearance  of  the  great  independent  mid- 
dle class  of  rural  America?  Do  youth  realize  what  this 
means  to  themselves  and  their  future  welfare? 

WHAT  FARM  YOUTH  ARE  DOING 

The  increasing  number  of  farm  youth,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  prevailing  and  probable  future  oppor- 
tunities on  the  land,  clearly  shows  that  only  part  of  them 
can  remain  farmers  and  succeed.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course, 
that  many  are  succeeding.    The  records  of  "The  Future 
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Farmers  of  America,"  which  is  a  national  organization  of 
full-time  and  part-time  students  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  rural  high  schools,  give  many  true  stories  of  outstand- 
ing successes.  One  lad,  twenty  years  of  age  and  one  year 
out  of  high  school,  was  recently  awarded  the  degree  of 
Star  American  Farmer.  He  deserved  the  award;  he  is 
making  farming  pay.  The  stories  of  accomplishments 
made  by  students  of  vocational  agriculture  both  before 
and  after  leaving  school  read  like  fiction.  Many  boys 
here  and  there  scattered  all  over  the  nation  have  success- 
fully engaged  in  poultry  and  livestock  production,  or  in 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  crop  farming.  In  some  areas,  as 
high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  youth  who  have  graduated 
from  the  vocational  agricultural  high  schools  have  gone 
into  farming. 

Notwithstanding  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  FFA  boys,  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  success  of 
many  farm  youth  yields  the  conclusion  that  success  is 
quite  largely  dependent  on  having  a  relative  who  is  in  a 
position  to  back  them  to  get  started.  Take  the  case  of 
Jim.  In  1930  Jim  graduated  from  high  school,  where 
he  had  taken  vocational  agriculture.  He  began  farming 
on  a  somewhat  indefinite  partnership  basis  with  his 
father.  If  Jim  saw  a  bunch  of  sheep  for  sale,  and  thought 
them  a  "good  buy,"  he  wrote  a  check  or  gave  a  note  with 
his  own  and  his  father's  signature.  He  took  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  that  came  his  way.  A  farm  of  40  acres 
joining  his  own  acreage  was  for  sale  at  $600.  His  note 
for  the  amount  was  accepted  because  the  banker  knew 
Jim's  father  would  stand  behind  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  year  the  house,  carrying  $400  insurance,  burned. 
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The  house  wasn't  needed,  so  the  insurance  money  was 
applied  on  the  land.  The  remaining  $200  was  paid  from 
the  crop.  This  young  man  and  his  father  now  operate 
between  750  and  1,000  acres  of  land  with  the  use  of  two 
tractors,  a  gang  plow,  two-row  cultivators,  feed  grinder, 
threshing  machine,  corn  husker,  and  other  equipment, 
all  together  worth  about  $5,000. 

Another  example  is  John,  a  graduate  of  a  state  college 
of  agriculture.  He  and  his  brother  have  until  about  a 
year  ago  operated  two  farms;  now  they  run  three.  How? 
Machinery  is  the  answer.  They,  like  Jim,  had  a  success- 
ful father  to  help  them  get  a  start.  The  success  of  these 
young  men  is  making  it  more  difficult  for  others  in  the 
same  communities  to  become  established  on  the  land. 
The  successful  machine  farmers  operate  large  farms,  and 
that  reduces  the  number  of  farms  available  to  others. 
Those  who  are  left  out  must  seek  elsewhere  for  farms  or 
work. 

In  the  same  county  where  Jim  is  succeeding,  other 
boys  are  failing.  The  welfare  director  points  out  that 
requests  for  help  are  becoming  more  frequent  in  the 
county,  especially  in  the  best  land  section,  where  machin- 
ery is  being  introduced  most  rapidly.  From  both  good 
and  bad  lands  come  the  appeals  of  youth  for  assistance. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  southern  Arkansas: 

El  Dorado 
1/14/39    Ark. 

Mr 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  you  are  speaking  of  the  youths  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  be  self-supporting.     I  do  hope  if  this  is  done 
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I  am  one  to  be  considered.  I  sure  want  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  and  raise  stock  and  what  we  eat.  I  do  pray  there  will 
be  a  way  for  me  back  to  the  farm  and  get  off  the  WPA  Works. 
If  I  am  given  a  chance  and  don't  make  a  go  of  it  just  let  me 
starve  it  out.  I  do  hope  you  do  all  you  can  to  put  young 
men  back  to  the  farm  that  wants  to  go.  Thanking  you  for 
any  steps  you  take  toward  this  propersition. 

Respt.  yours, 

Some  may  attribute  the  failure  of  this  lad  to  his  igno- 
rance. What  of  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  national  offi- 
cers of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America?  One  of  them 
writes: 

"I  have  worked  with  the  churches,  with  the  schools,  with 
the  extension  service,  with  the  Negroes,  and  with  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  in  helping  solve  the  problems  of  rural 
youth.  I  have  seen  youth  arise,  defy  fate,  and  ambitiously 
plan  their  future;  yet  circumstance  forced  them  to  sink  into 
oblivion  with  shattered  dreams  and  hopeless  hope.  I  have 
seen  black  and  white  make  desperate  sacrifices  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

"The  majority  of  the  southern  youth  are  born  into  a  world 
of  poverty,  and  the  agricultural  civilization  in  most  cases  is 
at  least  seventy-five  years  behind  the  industrial  civilization 
with  which  they  exchange  raw  materials  for  finished 
products.  Life  is  a  hand-to-mouth  proposition  with  them; 
circumstance  and  destiny  master  their  lives,  pilot  their  souls 
and  inevitably  confine  their  sailing  to  a  small  harbor,  when 
there  is  an  open  sea  awaiting  them— if  only  a  blockade  of 
social,  economic,  educational  conditions  might  be  broken. 
Breaking  this  blockade  is  our  problem— breaking  this  block- 
ade is  America's  problem." 

In  driving  through  Georgia  recently  I  passed  two  col- 
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ored  boys  riding  along  the  road  on  two  mules.  They 
were  not  working;  they  were  in  no  hurry;  they  were  just 
riding.  Of  course,  they  were  waiting  for  some  landowner 
to  offer  them  a  day's  work.  Go  to  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains and  a  county  seat.  At  almost  any  time  youth  can 
be  found  just  milling  about.  Or  any  day,  if  you  want  to 
find  them,  take  with  you  one  whom  they  trust  and  go  up 
the  mountain  roads.  You  will  find  them  leisurely  pass- 
ing away  the  time  hunting,  fishing,  or  just  sitting.  Their 
only  alternative— probably  a  hopeless  one  under  present 
economic  conditions— is  to  set  out  in  search  of  work— to- 
join  the  increasing  army  of  modern  nomads. 

INCREASING  WANDERERS 

Youth  normally  constitute  the  largest  segments  of  mi- 
grants, but  during  the  last  few  years  the  proportion  of 
the  total  they  form  has  increased.  A  comparison  between 
the  registrants  in  the  Chicago  employment  office  for  1923- 
1929  and  1934-1936  for  the  migrants  from  outside  the 
state  indicates  this.  For  the  first  years  young  people  be- 
low twenty-five  years  of  age  made  up  only  26.1  per  cent 
of  the  total,  but  for  the  years  1934-1936  they  constituted 
38.9  per  cent.1 

Again  let  the  experience  of  youth  speak.  Charley  was 
eighteen  years  old;  his  was  a  case  of  a  long,  hopeless  search 
for  work.  Unable  to  find  any  employment,  he  had  left 
the  Florida  orange-grove  country  to  find  work  in  the  city. 

1  Migration  of  Workers,  preliminary  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  298  (74th  Congress),  A  Resolution  to  Make  Certain 
Investigations  Concerning  the  Social  and  Economic  Needs  of  Laborers 
Migrating  Across  State  Lines.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1938,  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 
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He  had  gone  to  Savannah,  to  Charleston,  to  Raleigh,  to 
Richmond,  to  Fredericksburg— three  months  on  the  road. 
No  job.    He  landed  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Still  no  job. 

Clifford  was  also  a  migrant  into  Washington.  He 
reached  the  city  after  three  days  of  thumbing  rides  from 
near  Dayton,  Ohio.  Between  Columbus  and  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  a  good-hearted  truck  driver  decided  to  pick  up  all 
persons  wanting  a  ride.  By  the  time  he  reached  Zanes- 
ville he  had  twenty-four  passengers— most  of  them  young 
people— going  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  find  jobs.  But 
there  were  no  jobs  for  them  there. 

The  most  spectacular  migration  since  1930  has  been 
that  of  whole  families  leaving  the  dust  bowl.  Sand  filled 
the  yards,  covering  machinery,  tanks,  troughs,  shrubs, 
and  young  trees  in  the  Great  Plains.  Families  had  to  go. 
It  is  estimated  that  200,000  people  emigrated  from  1930 
to  1937.  From  June,  1935,  through  May,  1937,  more 
than  78,491  of  them  entered  the  state  of  California  alone, 
where  John  Steinbeck  found  them  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  his  immortal  novel,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  fully  a 
half-million  migrants  were  "on  the  road"  in  1935,  and 
from  the  same  source  comes  information  that  "in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  alone,  in  1934,  more  than  50,000  mobile 
cotton  pickers  (whites,  Negroes,  and  Mexicans)  came 
from  as  far  away  as  900  miles  for  employment  during  the 
season." 

The  life  of  the  migrant  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
by  Lange  and  Taylor  in  An  American  Exodus.  His  lot 
is  a  most  unhappy  one.  He  lives  in  a  community  but  is 
not  a  part  of  it.    He  is  homeless,  jobless  part  of  the  time, 
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and  voteless.  The  children  never  know  the  security  and 
stability  of  life  in  a  real  house;  they  live  drab,  monoto- 
nous, tedious  lives,  and  eventually  find  themselves  in 
blind  alleys.  The  shelter  offered  those  who  comprise 
these  migrant  groups  is  of  the  poorest  type  and  is  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  croppers  and  farm  laborers;  thou- 
sands of  shacks  they  live  in  are  unfit  to  house  animals. 
Often  they  live  in  improvised  hovels  made  of  boxes,  bur- 
lap, brush,  or  packing  cases. 

Luke  was  thirteen  in  1933  when  he,  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  the  four  younger  children,  left  their 
worn-out  Arkansas  farm  in  the  old  Ford  to  follow  the  har- 
vests through  the  West  to  California.  Their  hope  of 
finding  a  new  farm  and  settling  down  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  was  blasted,  and  in  1938  they  were  still  driving 
the  old  Ford,  loaded  with  the  children,  from  crop  to 
crop,  up  and  down  the  coast.  Sometimes,  when  the 
whole  family  could  get  work,  which  was  seldom,  they 
made  as  high  as  $8  or  $10  a  day  in  the  melons  or  peas. 
At  other  times  they  lived  in  a  shack  thrown  together  out 
of  old  packing  boxes  by  the  side  of  the  highway  or  in  the 
desert,  eating  mostly  canned  beans  and  bread.  Luke 
married  at  seventeen— a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  a  migrant  family.  He  and  his  wife  are  expect- 
ing a  baby,  but  Luke  still  wants  to  follow  the  crops.  "I 
like  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  tied 
down." 

While  youth  have  made  up  a  not  inconsiderable  seg- 
ment both  of  the  westward  trek  from  the  dust  bowl  and 
the  movement  from  the  cotton  land  into  the  towns,  the 
largest  proportion  of  both  groups  is  composed  of  chil- 
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dren  who  will  be  youth  within  the  next  few  years.  With 
what  kind  of  youth  can  we  expect  these  modern  gypsy 
families  to  present  America? 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

National  leaders— officers  of  farm  organizations,  con- 
gressmen, university  professors,  extension  instructors  of 
state  colleges  of  agriculture,  officers  and  leaders  in  the 
American  Country  Life  Association,  and  officials  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
Farm  Security  Administration,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration— face 
two  alternatives.  One  is  to  permit  the  present  trends  to 
continue,  with  more  and  more  farming  families  reduced 
to  a  poverty  level.  The  other  is  to  meet  the  human  situa- 
tion courageously  and  realistically  by  taking  steps  to 
plan  for  the  conservation  of  youth  as  well  as  the  soil. 
To  follow  the  one  presages  an  unstable  rural  proletariat, 
making  a  farce  of  the  independence  and  freedom  for 
which  America  stands.  To  follow  the  other  is  to  make 
rural  America  what  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be— a  coun- 
try of  homes  of  independent,  freedom-loving  families. 
The  easiest  and  cheapest  place  to  start  is  in  helping  rural 
youth  make  their  transition  from  childhood  and  eco- 
nomic dependence  to  adulthood,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  establish  homes  and  attain  some  measure  of  economic 
security.  But  facing  the  rural  youth  problem  alone  is 
not  enough.  As  one  rural  leader  said  last  summer  at  a 
meeting  of  consumers  held  in  Akron,  Ohio:  "One-half 
the  farm  problem  is  in  the  cities.  One-half  the  city 
problem  is  in  the  country." 


Ill 
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4Jfn  1930,  there  was  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  population  in  the  youth  age  groups  in  the  cities 
than  on  the  farms.  During  the  twenties  the  cities  drew 
the  young  people  from  the  countryside  like  a  magnet; 
opportunities  were  open  in  the  automobile  factories, 
the  steel  mills,  offices,  and  banks.  Some  factories  sent 
trucks  into  the  South  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
boys  who  wanted  to  leave  the  plantation  or  the  moun- 
tain farm.  Business  schools  put  up  attractive  advertise- 
ments guaranteeing  a  job  after  completion  of  the  train- 
ing course.  The  general  idea  prevailed  in  rural  territory 
that  the  best  opportunities  were  to  be  found  in  the 
cities.  By  1931,  however,  the  cities  were  throwing 
young  people  back  to  the  land  because  the  city  no  longer 
needed  or  wanted  them.  As  long  as  industrial  production 
held  up,  these  young  people  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms,  but  when  hard  times  came,  the  welcome  departed. 
Indeed,  then  even  many  city-born  youth  were  un- 
needed,  and  hence  unwanted. 

A   FEW   CASES 

When  the  census  was  taken  in  1930  there  were  nearly 
two  million  more  urban  than  rural  youth.    But  in  the 
five  years  from  1930  to  1935  the  difference  probably  de- 
creased by  about  half  a  million,  due  principally  to  the 
45 
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check  on  cityward  migration  because  of  the  depression. 
Since  migration  has  been  resumed  to  a  certain  extent, 
however,  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
number  of  young  people  in  cities  in  1940  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1930.  Were  it  not  for  the  migration  of 
rural  young  folk  to  the  cities,  there  would  be  almost 
six  hundred  thousand  fewer  youth  in  urban  territory 
in  1940  than  in  1930,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  city  youth  would  be  solved  during  the  next  few 
years  simply  because  of  the  decreasing  number.  Un- 
fortunately for  those  who  look  toward  such  a  simple 
solution,  the  fact  remains  that  once  improvement  is 
made  in  relieving  the  economic  distress  of  the  cities, 
the  barriers  will  be  down  again  and  a  veritable  flood 
of  rural  migration  will  follow.  Even  now,  notwith- 
standing the  troubled  times,  rural  youth  in  many  cases 
must  migrate.  Many  are  being  literally  driven  from  the 
farms,  machines  and  depleted  soil  leaving  them  little 
choice.  A  job— any  job— is  what  draws  them  to  the 
cities. 

Young  people  are  struggling  for  places  in  the  cities. 
Myrtle  is  a  young  woman  twenty-one  years  of  age  living 
in  Cincinnati  and  working  on  an  NYA  project.  She, 
with  her  father  and  two  other  children,  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  some  years  ago, 
when  the  manufacturing  of  furniture  began  to  need 
fewer  men.  Her  father,  a  skilled  mechanic,  is  em- 
ployed on  a  bookbinding  project  of  the  WPA.  Myrtle 
is  a  high-school  graduate  and  has  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  leading  department  stores  of  the  city,  but 
since  she  was  forced  to  stop  work  for  a  short  time,  owing 
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to  the  illness  of  her  brother,  she  has  not  been  able  to 
find  another  job. 

Nicholas  went  from  New  York  City  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps;  at  this  writing  he  is  still  there. 
Here  is  his  story: 

"I  attended  Public  School  No.  2  on  Henry  Street.  The 
only  striking  thing  about  my  school  days  that  I  believe  I 
shall  always  remember  was  the  fact  that  my  attendance  in 
school  depended  almost  entirely  on  whatever  clothing  I 
was  able  to  get  from  school. 

"The  only  pair  of  shoes  that  I  had  for  many  years  were 
the  ones  I  received  from  school.  During  the  winter  months 
I  and  my  parents  found  it  necessary  to  beg  my  school  teachers 
for  extra  clothing  so  that  I  could  come  to  school  properly 
clothed.  I  remember  distinctly  a  number  of  days  during 
which  I  missed  school  because  my  one  and  only  pair  of 
shoes  were  being  repaired.  Three  terms  of  high-school  edu- 
cation was  the  most  that  I  could  obtain.  During  my  fourth 
term  I  was  offered  a  job  in  the  Pine  Consolidated  Co.  I 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  took  the  job.  It  lasted  four 
months.  The  following  two  years  I  recall  working  only 
twice.    Both  times  for  but  two  to  three  weeks." 

A  million  or  more  boys  like  Nicholas  have  gone  from 
the  cities  to  the  CCC.  While  they  are  in  camp  they  are 
not  complicating  for  other  youth  in  the  cities  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  employment.    But  after  camp,  what? 

James  is  the  nineteen-year-old  son  of  a  potter  who  lost 
his  job  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  early  in  the  depression, 
and  since  that  time  has  had  no  steady  employment.  A 
year  ago  the  home  was  sold  under  mortgage  foreclosure. 
Father,  mother,  and  two  young  girls  moved  into  rented 
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quarters;  and  Jim,  in  the  second  year  at  high  school,  was 
told  that  he  would  have  to  fend  for  himself.  As  he  could 
not  find  employment  in  East  Liverpool,  where,  he  de- 
clares, ten  persons  are  waiting  for  every  job,  he  hiked  out 
for  Pittsburgh,  having  received  the  parental  blessing  and 
a  five-dollar  bill. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Jim  was  lucky  at  first  and  worked  for 
six  months  washing  cars.  Then  his  place  of  employment 
burned,  and  before  long  he  was  in  the  bread  line,  unable 
to  find  anything  else.  A  companion  in  poverty  suggested 
that  they  make  their  way  to  an  Eastern  city,  which  they 
had  been  told  was  a  Mecca  for  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances. The  journey  was  the  usual  one  of  hitch-hiking, 
box-car  riding,  walking,  doing  a  few  odd  jobs  now  and 
then,  occasionally  enjoying  a  "square  meal,"  but  more 
often  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  hot  dogs  or  hamburg- 
ers. 

Jim  has  now  secured  what  he  believes  will  prove  a 
steady  job.  He  is  about  to  begin  work  as  a  door-bell 
ringer,  selling  magazines.  Jim  says  that  he  always  has 
believed  that  he  could  be  a  salesman.  With  a  small  draw- 
ing account  he  thinks  he  can  make  $10  a  week— this  in  a 
city  where  the  legal  minimum  wage  according  to  the 
minimum  wage  act  for  women  retail  clerks  is  $17  a  week! 

Mike  was  born  and  reared  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  Having  two  brothers  and  a  widowed  mother,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  get  a  job  after  school  hours  when- 
ever possible,  or  to  stay  out  of  school  if  he  could  get  a 
job.  Being  forced  to  quit  school  to  start  to  work,  he 
got  a  job  in  a  laundry,  where  he  worked  for  a  few  months 
and  was  then  laid  off.    Then  followed  many  months  in 
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which  he  could  find  nothing  to  do.  He  borrowed  from 
friends  when  possible.  He  became  desperate.  Now  he  is 
in  Sing  Sing  for  participation  in  robbing  a  clothing  store. 

The  city  affords  an  industrialized,  mechanized,  imper- 
sonal environment,  which  is  not,  according  to  some 
authorities,  conducive  even  under  the  best  circumstances 
to  the  healthy  physical  and  mental  adjustment  of  youth 
into  adulthood.  The  city  is  an  agglomerate  built  on 
steam,  electricity,  celluloid,  and  paper.  The  old  face- 
to-face,  personalized  contacts  of  a  less  complicated  era 
are  gone;  legal  papers  make  sure  that  a  man's  pledged 
word  is  good.  The  masses  are  moved  by  reason  of  news- 
papers, the  radio,  and  the  films.  In  this  physio-technical 
world  of  steam,  electricity,  and  machines,  the  maturing 
natures  of  youth  strive  to  express  themselves. 

Youth  without  work  but  looking  for  jobs  in  the  cities 
are  bundles  of  energy  going  to  waste.  How  they  put 
this  energy  to  work  is,  or  should  be,  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  Cities  provide  few  channels  of  expression  for 
the  majority  of  their  young  folk  between  the  time  they 
leave  school  and  the  time  they  secure  employment.  In 
the  forced  evolution  of  urban  civilization  this  transition 
period  of  youth  has  been  forgotten  in  organizing  for 
education  and  employment,  although,  paradoxically, 
concurrent  with  the  development  of  the  cities,  this  period 
of  life  has  steadily  grown  longer. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  proportionate 
amount  of  unemployment,  according  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Census  of  November,  1937.    Since  1930,  our  eco- 
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nomic  system  has  presented  us  with  the  spectacle  of  four 
to  six  million  youth  "out  of  school  and  out  of  work." 
More  than  half  of  the  youth  from  fifteen  to  nineteen 
years  old  who  were  out  of  school  and  looking  for  a  job 
were  wholly  unemployed,  only  partially  employed,  or  in 
emergency  employment  in  November,  1937.  Young  men 
twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  were  not  in  quite  such 
bad  shape,  since  only  one  out  of  three  had  nothing  to 
do,  was  partly  employed,  or  was  working  on  WPA  or 
NYA,  or  in  a  CCC  camp.  Similar  figures  could  be  quoted 
to  present  the  situation  for  the  young  women,  who  are  in 
just  as  bad  or  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  young  men. 

Some  members  of  a  high-school  class  of  record-break- 
ing size  in  Cleveland,  it  is  said,  scoured  the  city  for 
employment.  One  enterprising  youngster  displayed 
initiative  by  hanging  a  sign  on  his  back,  which  read:  "I 
will  do  any  kind  of  work.  Please  give  me  a  job."  Though 
he  stood  on  Cleveland's  busiest  street  corner,  he  was  ig- 
nored. 

A  study  of  a  selected  group  of  young  people,  who  had 
completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  school  years  1928-1929, 
1930-1931,  and  1932-1933,  in  seven  cities1  showed  that 
55  per  cent  obtained  work  almost  immediately  after  leav- 
ing school.  About  15  per  cent  were  without  work  for 
six  months  or  longer  before  finding  their  first  job.  Those 
who  found  work  did  so  largely  through  friends,  relatives, 
or  personal  applications.  Furthermore,  the  study  indi- 
cates that  20  per  cent  of  those  who  wanted  to  find  work 
were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    At  the  same 

1  Urban  Youth:  Their  Characteristics  and  Economic  Problems,  Works 
Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1939. 
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time,  however,  26  per  cent  had  experienced  a  period  of 
a  year  or  more  of  unemployment,  and  many  as  long  as 
three  years.  Moreover,  this  none-too-cheerful  picture 
contained  no  migrant  youth.  Had  they  been  included, 
the  statistics  would  have  been  even  more  depressing. 

A  study  made  in  Cincinnati  in  1935  included  youthful 
migrants.  Of  the  twenty-two-year-olds  in  Cincinnati  in 
May,  1935,  59  per  cent  were  unemployed.  Of  those 
eighteen  years  of  age— the  age  of  entrance  into  the  labor 
market— 78.5  per  cent  were  in  the  unemployed  group.2 
Only  by  the  inclusion  of  the  migrant  group  can  a  true 
picture  of  unemployment  of  youth  in  cities  be  secured. 

"The  gully-making  rural  forces  have  spilled  over  into 
the  urban  community,"  writes  Arthur  Raper,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  gullies  in  the  South's  eroded 
countryside.3  "In  the  last  quarter  century,  Atlanta's 
population  has  been  greatly  increased  by  rural  dwellers 
from  the  nearby  heavily  eroded  old  plantation  section. 
.  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  the  city's  unemployed  were 
born  in  the  decadent  plantation  region." 

Whites  from  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  Negroes 
from  all  the  Southeastern  states  migrate  in  large  numbers 
to  Cincinnati.  The  majority  of  both  races  reach  the  city 
with  little  or  no  work  experience  that  affords  a  back- 
ground for  them  to  fit  into  the  constantly  increasing 
complication  of  the  machine  production  system.  They 
accept  the  lowest  paid  jobs;  they  are  hired  last  and  fired 

3  Long,  Glenn  S.,  Occupational  Characteristics  of  Unemployed  Youth, 
Research  Bureau,  Regional  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  1937. 

3  Social  Forces,  December,  1937. 
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first.  They  are  forced  to  accept  low  standards  of  living, 
frequently  lower  than  those  of  the  urban-reared  neigh- 
bors among  whom  they  are  living.4 

Another  Cincinnati  study  appears  to  substantiate  the 
conclusion  that  persons  in  the  lower  range  of  the  youth 
age  coming  into  the  city  actually  may  push  some  of  the 
older  youth  out  of  the  city.  There  is,  in  fact,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  mass  of  untrained,  unsophisticated, 
unorganized  labor  from  rural  areas  pressing  for  industrial 
opportunities  are  a  threat  not  only  to  older  youth  but  to 
older  workers  as  well.  Some  employers  find  it  conven- 
ient to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  migrant  group  to  get  any  kind  of  work 
and  use  them  to  supplant  urban-bred  youth  or  their 
elders  or  others  who  have  lived  in  the  city  long  enough 
to  learn  that  through  organization  they  can  demand  a 
living  wage. 

Those  who  go  to  the  city  frequently  wait  a  long  time 
for  a  job  if  the  case  of  John  Whitehead  is  typical.  Two 
years  ago  John,  who  had  only  the  education  that  a  one- 
room  mountain  school  could  give,  with  his  father  went 
from  their  home  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  father  found  work;  the  boy,  now  twenty, 
still  hopefully  looks  for  employment  (August,  1939). 

The  plight  of  youth  in  Cincinnati  and  Akron  can  un- 
fortunately be  duplicated  in  other  urban  centers.  For 
example,  in  any  year  from  1933  to  1937  the  visitor  ob- 
serving youth  in  Philadelphia  would  have  found  four  to 

4  Leybourne,  Grace.  "Urban  Adjustment  of  Migrants  from  the  South- 
ern Appalachian  Plateaus."  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2  (December, 
1937). 
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six  out  of  every  ten  wanting  and  looking  for  work.  Had 
he  been  statistically  and  research  minded,  he  would  have 
found  on  investigation  that  the  time  between  leaving 
school  and  securing  work  lengthened  despite  the  fact 
that  these  four  years  were  marked  by  recovery  in  business. 
More  and  more,  those  who  had  never  had  a  job,  were 
walking  the  streets.5 

YOUTH   AND    OLDER   WORKERS 

Youth  looking  for  work  are  inevitably  in  conflict  with 
older  workers,  whether  employed  or  unemployed.  The 
result  of  such  conflict  apparently  is  manifested  in  two 
directions:  the  arbitrary  restrictions  on  openings  in  vari- 
ous occupational  fields,  and  the  actual  growing  number 
and  proportion  of  young  people  on  the  WPA. 

In  protecting  their  own  members,  the  labor  unions 
raise  barriers  to  their  own  youth  as  well  as  to  others.  On 
this  point,  the  vice-president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America  said,  in  1938,  at  a  Congressional 
hearing: 

"We  feel  somewhat  that  we  have  put  the  young  in  this 
country  in  a  sort  of  hole.  We  went  out  within  the  last 
year  to  organize  the  automobile  workers  and  we  have  a 
vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry organized.  .  .  .  We  have  made  job  security  for 
people  within  the  industry.  By  that  I  mean  we  have 
certain  agreements  with  the  management  that  people 

B  Martz,  Samuel  E.  "Employment  Problems  of  Youth  in  Philadelphia." 
Unpublished  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Social  Work. 
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will  be  laid  off  only  according  to  seniority.  The  result 
is  that,  unless  there  is  some  big  upsurge  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  young  person 
to  get  a  job.  .  .  ."6 

At  the  same  hearings,  another  labor  leader,  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  testified: 

"Economically,  the  young  men  and  women  of  America 
are  being  used  as  a  bludgeon  to  defeat  those  things  for 
which  the  trade-union  has  fought  for  many  years— a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  decent  working  conditions,  and  a 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  How?  They 
are  hired  at  non-union  wages;  they  are  sent  to  work  as 
children,  displacing  older  workers;  they  are  put  into  the 
National  Guard  and  taught  to  fire  on  picket  lines;  and 
they  are  taken  out  of  colleges  and  used  as  strikebreakers 
in  times  of  strike." 

Unemployed  youth  looking  for  a  job  make  very  diffi- 
cult the  maintenance  of  labor  standards  in  some  fields, 
and  they  are  an  ever-present  threat  to  the  labor  unions  in 
occupations  that  draw  heavily  on  youth  as  workers,  such 
as  restaurants  and  cafeterias.  Testimony  of  the  latter 
are  also  available. 

"If  an  investigation  were  to  be  held  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  street  of  employment  agencies  in  New  York,  hun- 
dreds of  hungry,  homeless,  young  boys  and  girls  would 
be  found.  These  youth  are  brought  to  work  into  cafe- 
terias with  the  promise  of  learning  a  trade.  They  work 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day  as  bus  boys,  dishwashers, 

6  Given  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  U.  S.  Senate,  S.  1463,  March  1938,  p.  122. 
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and  porters,  receiving  no  pay  whatsoever,  merely  working 
for  their  meals. 

"An  average  of  100  young  people  come  to  the  office 
of  the  union  every  week,  asking  whether  or  not  we  can 
provide  them  with  jobs.  .  .  .  They  turn  to  the  cafeteria 
despite  the  low  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor,  $14  a 
week  average  in  union  shops  and  no  bottom  to  wages  in 
non-union  shops."7 

Arbitrary  restrictions  are  being  placed  in  the  way  of 
youth  getting  started  in  numerous  occupations.  Many 
medical  schools  are  rigorously  limiting  the  number  whom 
they  are  willing  to  train.  And  this  is  being  done  in  spite 
of  urgent  need  for  medical  care  in  both  the  rural  and 
urban  populations.  Requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
professions  of  law  are  becoming  more  and  more  stringent; 
the  excuse  is  "too  many  lawyers."  In  some  places  a  girl 
must  be  a  certain  height  to  become  a  beauty  operator. 

THE    FUTURE   OF   GAINFUL    EMPLOYMENT 

What  is  the  future  of  gainful  employment  in  the 
cities?  This  question  is  being  asked  by  both  conservative 
and  liberal  with  equal  sincerity.  Some  insist  that  the 
chances  for  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  young  person 
are  as  good  as  ever;  others  think  not.  The  facts  appear 
to  support  the  latter. 

Before  the  days  of  mergers,  monopolies,  and  holding 
companies,  which  put  the  manufacturing  industry  into 
the  hands  of  relatively  few  corporations,  the  individual 

7  Testimony  given  by  Shirley  Fields,  representing  the  Cafeteria  Work- 
ers' Union,  Local  110,  New  York,  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  U.  S.  Senate,  March  19,  1936,  S.  3658. 
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with  initiative  and  skill  might  establish  his  own  factory. 
Wagons,  shoes,  clothes,  furniture,  and  flour  are  some 
of  the  products  once  produced  in  small  plants.  To  es- 
tablish a  plant  in  which  one  of  these  might  be  made  was 
fairly  simple.  That  is  not  true  today.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious even  to  the  casual  observer  of  American  economic 
organization  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  marshal  facts  on  this 
point.  There  arises  then  the  question:  How  are  youth 
going  to  make  their  living? 

The  four  major  fields  outside  of  agriculture  employ- 
ing more  than  two  million  males  in  1930  were:  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries,  trade,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  clerical  occupations.  The 
four  major  occupations  that  employed  more  than  a  mil- 
lion women  were:  domestic  and  personal  service,  clerical 
work,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  pro- 
fessional service.  Payrolls  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  have  always  supported  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population  than  any  of  the  others.  What 
is  to  be  its  role  in  the  future?  There  were  actually  fewer 
persons  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries in  1938  than  the  average  number  for  the  years 
1923  to  1925,  despite  the  tremendous  increases  in  pro- 
duction made  possible  by  technology.  To  the  average 
layman  it  would  appear  that  increased  production  ought 
to  provide  opportunities  for  employment  to  more  people. 
The  lesson  of  the  years,  however,  has  disillusioned  many 
of  the  most  sanguine.  Some  experts  agree  that  tech- 
nological improvements  in  industry  have  almost  without 
exception  reduced  the  labor  force.  Although  some  new 
opportunities  may  be  afforded  in  other  fields,  they  rarely 
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equal  the  number  of  persons  displaced.  Moreover,  the 
process  of  absorbing  displaced  workers  is  complicated 
by  the  increasing  number  of  the  working  population. 

In  the  past,  the  contention  of  economists  and  indus- 
trialists that  new  inventions  created  enough  jobs  in- 
directly to  absorb  the  displaced  workers  probably  is  true. 
When  industries  in  one  community  collapsed  through 
the  competition  of  improved  techniques  in  other  com- 
munities, the  population  moved  and  the  youth  could 
find  jobs,  or  new  products  would  make  their  appearance 
on  the  market,  opening  up  whole  new  fields  of  employ- 
ment in  production  and  service.  Under  conditions  of 
widespread  unemployment,  however,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  enter  new  industrial  or  occupational  fields.  Indeed, 
the  country  has  been  for  some  years  awaiting  anxiously 
and  hopefully  the  appearance  of  some  new  dynamic  in- 
dustry that  could  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  great  labor  re- 
serve that  now  has  to  be  supported,  largely  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

That  the  working  force  decreases  while  production 
increases  is  vividly  exemplified  by  the  following  illustra- 
tions. Between  1930  and  1935  productivity  per  unit 
worker  in  the  telephone  industry  expanded  35  per  cent. 
In  railroading  one  person  could  do  37  per  cent  more 
work  in  one  hour  in  1939  than  in  1935.  The  improved 
technology  in  steel-rolling  mills  is  revolutionizing  the 
industry.  Continuous  strip  mills  reduce  the  labor  force 
by  85  per  cent.  A  report  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee states:  "If  the  amount  of  product  turned  out  by 
100  men  in  1920  is  taken  as  a  base,  we  find  that  in  1934 
the  same  production  in  manufacturing  required  55  men, 
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in  railroads  74  men,  in  telephone  service  75  men,  and  in 
mining  81  men." 

The  labor  requirements  in  manufacturing  imposed 
by  technology  eliminate  the  old  skill  of  the  craftsmen  and 
make  unnecessary  large  masses  of  unskilled  laborers. 
When  an  industry  installs  technological  improvements 
on  a  wide  scale,  new  workers  have  the  advantage  over 
the  old,  whose  habits  are  set  in  old  patterns  or  whose 
perception  may  be  dulled  either  by  age  or  monotony. 
Young  people,  therefore,  may  get  the  new  jobs  in  pref- 
erence to  the  old  workers,  since  accuracy  and  speed  of 
reaction  are  generally  the  prime  requisites. 

Transportation,  communication,  trade,  and  other  re- 
lated fields  have  held  open  doors  in  the  past.  Under 
present  circumstances,  expansion  in  these  directions  may 
have  reached  a  maximum.  Already  there  are  indications 
that  there  are  too  many  trucks  on  the  road,  and  employ- 
ment on  the  railroads  has  been  decreasing  for  more  than 
a  decade.  The  same  downward  trend  has  been  evident 
in  recent  years  in  the  telephone  industry,  the  major  field 
of  communication. 

The  prospect  in  trade  is  not  promising  either.  There 
were  more  than  half  a  million  fewer  full-time  employees 
in  trade  occupations  in  1937  than  there  were  in  1929. 
Expansion  in  this  area  is  dependent  upon  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  population.  Under  present 
conditions,  becoming  established  in  one's  own  inde- 
pendent business  is  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Of  ap- 
proximately 400,000  new  businesses  started  each  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Census,  most  of 
them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fail.    Furthermore,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  same  source,  there  were  177,151,  or  almost 
12  per  cent  of  all  the  retail  stores  in  the  country,  exclud- 
ing chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses,  that  sold  less  than 
$1,000  worth  of  goods  each  during  the  year  1935. 

One  factor  explaining  at  least  in  part  the  inability  of 
the  young  person  to  get  started  in  his  own  business,  as 
well  as  the  small  amount  of  business  done  by  the  177,000 
independent  stores,  is  the  competition  of  the  chain  stores. 
Chain  stores  have,  however,  become  a  part  of  America's 
economic  organization  because  they  have  streamlined 
certain  kinds  of  business,  notably  clothing,  groceries, 
drugs,  and  hardware.  Owing  to  their  efficiency  in  buying 
and  selling,  the  chain  stores  are  today,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,8  do- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  total  retail  business  in  this  coun- 
try than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  more 
independents  than  at  any  previous  date,  which  may  go 
a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  many  independents 
do  a  small  amount  of  business.  Thus,  all  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  in  the  marketing  field  as  in  the  making 
of  steel,  efficiency  restricts  the  number  of  young  people 
who  can  find  jobs. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  clerical  group  in- 
creased more  rapidly  in  relative  importance  for  a  number 
of  years  than  did  any  other  class  of  occupations,  but  the 
increase  was  particularly  marked  up  to  1920.  Up  to  that 
time  the  number  of  clerical  workers  increased  at  a  rate 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  productive  industries  because  the  greater  volume 

8  Chain  Stores— Pro  and  Con. 
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of  goods  produced  required  more  people  to  distribute 
them  to  consumers.  Since  that  time  the  rate  of  increase 
in  this  category  has  been  very  much  less,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  many  additional  new  opportunities  in 
this  field  in  the  coming  years  unless  potential  avenues 
of  industrial  expansion  are  discovered  that  may  bring 
about  the  volume  of  production  required  for  full  em- 
ployment. 

These,  and  other  non-agricultural  industries  employ- 
ing smaller  numbers  of  workers,  are  the  fields  to  which 
youth  in  cities  and  towns  must  look  for  employment. 
Although  the  outlook  is  not  equally  dismal  in  all  occu- 
pations, the  prospect  of  increase  in  the  total  volume  of 
opportunities  is  not  bright.  Those  occupations  that  seem 
to  be  taking  in  new  workers  add  up  to  such  a  small  total 
that  they  do  not  go  far  in  reducing  the  number  of  youth 
looking  for  work,  to  say  nothing  of  their  elders.  Un- 
fortunately, we  seem  to  have  a  blind  spot  in  our  thinking 
on  this  problem.  The  outcry  is,  "Give  youth  a  job." 
But  where  or  how  is  seldom  given  consideration.  We 
seem  unwilling  to  face  the  cruel  fact  that,  as  the  social 
and  economic  system  is  at  present  functioning,  job  open- 
ings on  the  scale  needed  to  provide  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  all  youth  who  need  it  simply  do  not  exist. 

The  field  of  domestic  and  personal  service  has  ex- 
panded very  little  in  relative  importance  since  1870, 
though  the  numerical  importance  of  this  group  of 
workers  has,  of  course,  grown  as  the  general  population 
has  increased.  It  has  never  included  more  than  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  gainful  workers  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  low  point  was  reached  in  1920,  with  8  per  cent. 
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At  each  census  it  was  the  principal  field  of  employment 
for  women,  comprising  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  total.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  and  proportion  of  men  in  this  category,  the 
proportion  of  women  has  been  decreasing.  Whether  the 
slight  upward  swing  in  employment  of  women  in  this 
field  since  1920  is  a  consequence  of  a  saturation  point 
having  been  reached  in  other  fields  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  is  a  debatable  point.  To  have 
the  trend  continue  to  go  up  without  being  accompanied 
by  better  conditions  of  employment  and  higher  wages 
in  most  occupations  would  spell  a  sad  doom  for  many 
American  girls  who  must  work  at  something.  Signifi- 
cant expansion  in  the  field  of  domestic  and  personal 
service  is  dependent  upon  many  varied  and  complex 
factors.  Indications  do  not  at  present  point  to  any  more 
opportunities  becoming  available  than  would  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  the  increasing  population  under  present 
circumstances.  It  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  field  that  will 
contribute  in  any  great  measure  toward  reducing  the 
bulk  of  the  great  reserve  of  young  people  needing  em- 
ployment. 

WHAT   DOES   THE   CITY   OFFER? 

The  cities  have  become  the  focal  points  of  our  national 
life;  they  are  the  centers  of  culture  in  its  most  perfected 
and  degenerated  forms;  they  epitomize  the  surging  and 
conflicting  forces  of  present-day  society;  they  exhibit  the 
highest  advancement  in  science  and  art  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  most  degraded  patterns  of  living  on  the  other 
hand.    Furthermore,  if  nothing  is  done  to  meet  the  prob- 
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lems  of  youth  in  America  and  there  comes  no  radical 
change,  the  cities  will  draw  the  surplus  and  more  than  the 
surplus  into  their  consuming  vortexes  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

At  the  present  time,  although  the  cities  have  much  of 
culture  and  science  to  offer  youth,  they  cannot  hold  out 
a  promise  of  security  to  their  own  youth  and  to  those  of 
the  countryside  who  look  to  them  for  a  chance.  Of  those 
who  can  keep  above  the  relief  level,  seven  out  of  a  hun- 
dred may  expect  during  their  adult  life  to  make  $5,000 
or  more  a  year;  eighteen  may  expect  to  make  between 
$2,500  and  $5,000  at  some  point  in  their  lifetime.  The 
remaining  75  per  cent  will  make  below  $2,500,  with  the 
vast  majority  having  to  content  themselves  with  an  in- 
come between  $500  and  $1,500.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  raise  a  family— even  a  small  one— on  $1,000  a  year  in  a 
city  of  50,000  or  more  will  understand  how  inadequate 
this  income  is.  The  reader  should  remember,  however, 
that  these  estimates  assume  that  the  youth  will  not  be  on 
relief.  If  another  depression  like  that  of  the  '30's  comes, 
the  chances  are  one  out  of  five  that  he  will  go  on  relief. 

Even  now,  to  one  out  of  three,  the  cities  will  provide 
tenements  and  other  forms  of  inferior  housing.  An  ac- 
companiment of  poor  housing  is  bad  health.  Poor  health 
is  inevitable,  since  the  cities  wear  out  their  youth  and 
easily  relegate  them  to  the  discard.  Cities  are  consumers 
of  men. 

Many  youth  are  succeeding  in  the  cities  today,  it  is 
true.  But  the  gateway  opening  onto  the  vista  of  success 
is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  young  people  to  squeeze  through  to 
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economic  security,  and  more  of  them  each  year  must 
resign  themselves  to  remain  where  they  start— at  or  near 
the  bottom.  It  is  difficult  for  youth  to  accept  such  an 
attitude  of  resignation.  Perhaps  a  wider  realization  of 
the  facts  will  spur  them  on  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 


IV 
BETWEEN  THE  FACTORY  AND  THE  PLOW 


"in. 


'an  built  the  city,  God  made  the  country,  and  the 
Devil  made  the  little  town."  This  is  a  hard  saying,  but 
full  of  meaning  as  one  looks  at  the  hundreds  of  monoto- 
nous agglomerates  of  ugly  oil  stations,  unartistic  store 
fronts,  unattractive  houses,  and  crude  signs  that  make  up 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  towns  and  villages, 
and  mining  and  lumbering  camps  scattered  over  the 
country.  Tourists  murmur  gratefully,  "How  glad  I  am 
I  don't  have  to  live  in  a  place  like  this,"  as  they  hurry 
through.  They  may,  indeed,  obtain  only  a  glimpse  of 
these  places  from  the  more  recently  constructed  super- 
highways routed  around  many  small  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Contrasted  to  this  view  is  the  nostalgic  memory  of 
the  sleepy  little  town,  the  little  American  village,  which 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  many.  To  them  it  has  become 
almost  a  symbol  of  American  life,  inhabited  by  substan- 
tial Americans  who  will  never  let  the  'American  way" 
fall  into  disrepute. 

This  "little  town"  may  be  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  as  any  incorporated  place  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  10,000.  In  everyday  language  those  cen- 
ters having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  villages,  those  with  2,500  to  10,000  alone  as  towns. 
The  Federal  Census  has  a  classification,  "rural-non- 
farm,"  which  includes  the  population  of  the  incorpo- 
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rated  villages,  the  unincorporated  villages,  and  towns 
such  as  mining  and  lumber  camps  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion contiguous  to  but  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
cities. 

In  the  census  aggregate  of  rural-non-farm  population 
there  are  today  upwards  of  four  million  young  people. 
The  welfare  of  those  youth  who  live  under  the  shadows  of 
the  cities  is  inextricably  linked  with  urban  welfare,  but 
that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  young  people  in  this  segment 
of  the  nation's  population  is  dependent  upon  other  fac- 
tors. Most  of  the  non-farm  population  is  literally  be- 
tween the  factory  and  the  plow,  the  link  between  the  city 
and  the  country.  Villages  and  towns  in  agricultural 
areas  are  largely  farmers'  service  centers  and  are  closely 
related  to  agriculture.  Mining  and  lumbering  com- 
munities resemble  agricultural  villages  and  towns  only 
in  that  they  too  are  dependent  upon  the  exploitation  of 
the  surrounding  natural  resources.  Both  in  turn  depend 
largely  on  manufactured  products  that  must  be  brought 
in  from  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  products  of  land, 
whether  obtained  by  means  of  the  plow,  the  mine,  or  the 
saw,  are  usually  processed  in  one  way  or  another  in  indus- 
trial centers  located  at  some  distance  from  the  productive 
source  (excepting  the  textile  mills  of  the  South). 

A  complete  presentation  of  the  condition  of  young 
people  in  all  types  of  rural-non-farm  communities  and  in 
small  towns  is  impossible.  The  discussion  here  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  agricultural  villages,  though  the  gener- 
alizations seem  appropriate  to  the  youth  in  the  agricul- 
tural towns  and  mining  communities,  since  they  appear 
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to  provide  the  most  typical  examples  of  secure,  insecure, 
and  desperate  youth. 

YOUTH  IN  AGRICULTURAL  VILLAGES 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  attempting  to  understand  the  American  agricul- 
tural village,  among  such  efforts  being  a  study  of  youth 
in  forty-five  that  were  regarded  as  typical.  A  cursory 
review  of  the  results  of  this  study  might  yield  the  impres- 
sion that  the  youth  in  these  places  are  the  offspring  of 
parents  comprising  a  relatively  stable  society.  Outstand- 
ing in  this  society  are  the  business  and  professional 
people,  political  leaders,  and,  in  county  seats,  the  office 
holders.  Their  economic  condition  is,  with  some  excep- 
tions, comparatively  stable.  Some  belong  to  old  families, 
generally  with  a  farm  background.  They  are  successful; 
they  control  the  public  policies  of  the  villages.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  the  churches;  the  money  power  is  in 
their  hands.  The  young  people  whose  parents  belong 
to  this  group  have  on  the  whole  encountered  none  but 
the  customary  personal  problems  in  making  their  adjust- 
ments to  adult  life  within  the  last  few  years.  They  could 
go  through  high  school  and  some  on  to  college,  even  dur- 
ing the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Furthermore,  since 
many  of  their  parents  have  connections  with  city  inter- 
ests, they  are  in  a  position  to  smooth  the  path  to  employ- 
ment in  the  city  if  the  young  folks  prefer  to  establish 
themselves  there.  Young  people  from  such  families  ordi- 
narily compete  successfully  with  the  city  boy  or  girl.  If 
they  wish  to  take  their  place  in  the  business  or  profes- 
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sional  life  of  their  home  communities,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  inherited  money  and  position. 

Alongside  this  relatively  stable,  well-established  seg- 
ment of  village  life,  however,  are  two  other  groups.  One 
is  often  spoken  of  as  "those  who  live  across  the  tracks." 
The  actual  and  relative  number  varies  widely  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  but  in  every  case  it  comprises  families  with 
low  and  unsteady  incomes.  The  future  is  not  rosy  and 
secure  for  youth  in  these  families. 

The  appearance  of  stability  and  security  in  most  agri- 
cultural villages  is  deceiving.  Many  factors  are  operat- 
ing to  obscure  for  the  present  the  precarious  outlook 
some  of  these  villages  provide  for  their  young  folk.  As 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture  proceeds,  and  more  and 
more  people  are  pushed  off  farms,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  will  move  into  neighboring  villages.  The  group 
of  "hangers-on"  or  the  "across-the-tracks"  population 
will  then  be  augmented. 

When  the  study  referred  to  was  made,  these  villages 
were  not  crowded  with  youth.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  good  reason.  Prior  to  1920,  villages  were  magnets 
for  both  old  and  young  from  the  farms,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West— the  youth  seeking  a  fortune,  the  elders 
retiring  from  active  farm  life.  When  the  agricultural 
depression  set  in  along  in  the  early  twenties,  the  villages 
ceased  for  some  years  to  draw  young  people  from  the 
farms  to  any  great  extent,  but  they  continued  to  attract 
retired  farmers  until  the  repercussions  of  industrial  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible any  longer  for  a  family-sized  farm  to  support  two 
families— one  in  the  country  and  one  in  the  village  or 
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town.  Since  1930,  however,  there  has  been  considerable 
movement  of  young  people  in  and  out  of  these  villages; 
but  despite  these  movements  there  were  only  a  few  more 
than  enough  young  people  living  in  the  centers  in  1936 
to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the  older  people  who  would 
die  or  leave  the  village  for  one  reason  or  another  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pressure  of  young  people  for  available  opportunities  is 
less  in  this  segment  of  the  national  population  than  in 
either  the  farm  or  urban  population,  because  those  of 
youth  age  constitute  a  relatively  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total  village  population  than  in  either  of  the  other 
segments.  Let  anything  change  this  population  structure, 
and  the  pressure  for  employment  on  the  part  of  youth 
would  quickly  become  acute.  There  may  already  be 
greater  competition  among  the  young  women  than  among 
the  young  men  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
of  the  former  than  the  latter— 1 13  girls  for  every  100  boys. 
Although  not  all  the  girls  want  work,  there  are  propor- 
tionately fewer  jobs  open  to  them.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  jobs  that  are  open  to  them  are  much  sought 
after. 

Another  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  the  emergency  agencies  had  contributed  to 
the  appearance  of  stability  by  removing  some  of  the  un- 
employed young  people  from  the  villages  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  providing  some  with  work  in  their  home  com- 
munities. The  number  of  youth  on  the  emergency  pro- 
grams in  the  villages  studied  was,  however,  inconsequen- 
tial compared  to  the  number  in  the  other  types  of  rural- 
non-farm  population  groups. 
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It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  although  the  record 
shows  very  little  unemployment  among  the  youth  of  these 
agricultural  villages  according  to  the  definition  of  unem- 
ployment used  in  the  study,  a  significant  number  of  vil- 
lage young  people  are  under-employed,  irregularly  em- 
ployed, or  employed  at  odd  jobs.  Although  it  is  not 
unusual  for  young  men  and  women  to  begin  their  work 
career  in  this  way,  present  conditions  raise  serious  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  competent  observers  as  to  whether 
many  of  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  start- 
ing on  this  level  in  the  employ  of  their  fathers  or  relatives 
can  ever  look  forward  to  work  that  pays  much  better. 
The  opportunities  open  in  these  villages  are  definitely 
limited.  There  are  few  jobs  in  these  places  for  the  sur- 
plus farm  youth  and  for  those  whose  parents  cannot  help 
them  get  started. 

The  statement  made  by  a  boy  working  on  an  NYA 
project  whose  home  is  in  a  town  of  some  3,300  in  up- 
State  New  York  seems  to  describe  well  the  situation  of 
young  people  in  both  agricultural  towns  and  villages. 

"I  graduated  from  high  school  last  year.  There  were  92 
in  my  class;  half  of  them  have  been  able  to  go  on  to  school, 
a  fourth  are  on  the  farms  nearby  but  their  help  is  not  needed, 
20  per  cent  have  found  nothing  to  do,  and  the  remainder 
have  been  able  to  get  on  the  NYA." 

There  is  probably  no  other  segment  of  the  population 
in  this  country  from  which  so  many  youth  enter  the  pro- 
fessions. This  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  educational  offerings  of  the  village  high  schools. 
A  good  many  of  the  schools  have  courses  in  vocational 
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agriculture  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers' 
sons  who  attend  village  high  school.  Home  economics 
training  is  available  to  the  girls  in  many  schools.  Aside 
from  these  two  vocational  offerings,  however,  commercial 
training— typing  and  shorthand  and  some  associated 
studies— provide  the  only  opportunity  to  do  work  out- 
side of  the  traditional  academic  curriculum  that  points 
directly  to  college  and  some  profession.  The  majority 
of  village  youth  who  graduate  from  the  traditional  course 
are,  therefore,  unprepared  for  definite  work  or  prepared 
for  work  in  a  field  that  is  overcrowded  and  that  certainly 
provides  only  limited  opportunities  in  the  home  com- 
munity. Hence,  the  vocational  courses,  other  than  home 
economics,  point  away  from  the  villages. 

The  educational  attainment  of  these  young  people,  as 
gauged  by  grades  completed,  is  on  a  par  with  urban 
youth  and  much  higher  than  that  of  farm  youth.  More 
than  half  are  high-school  graduates. 

Here  then  is  a  body  of  comparatively  well-educated 
young  people  who  should  be  able  to  vitalize  local  organ- 
izations and  institutions  through  varied  individual  con- 
tributions. But  they  find  local  institutions  adult-con- 
trolled and  directed.  Community  organizations  seem 
unable  to  draw  on  this  reserve  of  talent,  energy,  and 
idealism,  whatever  the  reasons.  Hence,  the  conclusion 
seems  inescapable  that  as  a  group  these  young  people  are 
left  without  many  worth-while  local  channels  of  expres- 
sion or  creative  effort.  They  are  in  danger  of  stagnating, 
their  youthful  enthusiasm  and  idealism  frustrated  and 
wasted.  Should  this  be  a  representative  situation  in 
villages  of  America,  small  wonder  that  proportionately 
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more  young  people  in  villages  in  Maryland  expressed 
the  desire  to  leave  their  home  communities  than  did 
young  people  on  farms  or  in  cities  in  the  same  state. 
These  young  people  seem  to  find  less  opportunity  open 
to  them  for  constructive  contributions  to  community 
welfare  or  personal  development  either  through  work  or 
play  than  do  youth  in  cities  or  even  on  farms. 

Since  the  villages  have  a  disproportionate  number  of 
older  people  in  them,  compared  with  the  farm  and  urban 
population,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  conservatism  of 
age  should  color  the  attitudes  of  the  village  institutions, 
and  thereby  perhaps  render  them  unattractive  to  the 
younger  generation.  Observers  have  commented  on  the 
conservativeness  of  villages  in  contrast  to  the  more  radical 
attitudes  of  farmers  in  the  same  communities.  Upon  oc- 
casion this  conservatism  takes  the  form  of  indifference 
toward  the  young  people  and  hostility  to  change.  The 
extent  to  which  these  attitudes  are  prevalent  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  probability  of  the  younger  generation 
busying  itself  to  find  solutions  to  present-day  problems, 
local  and  national,  and  on  the  possibility  of  initiating 
wise  and  forward-looking  programs  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  young  people  in  the  "little  capitals" 
of  rural  America  as  well  as  the  needs  of  their  schoolmates 
on  the  surrounding  farms. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  COAL  AND  LUMBER  CAMPS 

In  previous  decades  lumber  and  coal  have  provided 
employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  work- 
ers. New  employees  came  from  the  families  of  older 
workers  and  from  the  farms.    The  status  of  the  young 
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folk  who  belong  to  the  lumber-working  and  coal-mining 
families  must  be  inferred  largely  from  the  general  situa- 
tion in  the  industries,  since  little  specific  data  about 
youth  in  such  settlements  have  been  gathered.  The 
youth  belonging  to  these  two  groups,  however,  form  a 
large  segment  of  the  nearly  four  million  classified  by  the 
census  as  in  the  rural-non-farm. 

The  lumber-  and  timber-products  industry  in  1930  was 
the  third  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Some  years  ago  it  had  650,000  workers  of  one  kind  or 
another  on  its  rolls,  but  the  number  has  been  much  less 
in  recent  years.  The  employment  expectancy  of  the 
Southern  lumber  mills,  one  area  of  heavy  employment,  is 
that  by  1945,  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  will  be  forced 
to  seek  work  in  some  other  occupational  field.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the 
South  may  counterbalance  the  decline  of  opportunity  in 
the  lumber  mills  and  related  fields,  but  there  will  still  be 
the  oncoming  "surplus"  youth  in  these  large  low-income 
families  for  whom  this  field  cannot  provide  work.  If 
their  search  for  work  elsewhere  could  yield  them  even  a 
slightly  higher  standard  of  living  than  that  enjoyed  by 
their  parents,  the  shift  would  be  to  their  advantage.  The 
average  young  person  coming  from  this  level  of  living  is, 
however,  more  than  likely  to  be  poorly  educated,  un- 
trained, and  restricted  in  other  ways. 

Although  the  youth  in  the  agricultural  villages  are  on 
the  whole  among  the  most  advantageously  situated  youth 
in  America,  those  of  the  coal-mining  camps  are  among 
those  the  hardest  hit  by  recent  trends.  Coal  miners  have 
suffered  severely  not  only  from  the  effects  of  the  down- 
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swing  of  the  business  cycle  in  recent  years,  but  also  from 
the  effect  of  technology.  Both  these  trends  have  thrown 
thousands  of  miners  out  of  work  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  still  stranded  in  dozens  of  communities  scat- 
tered through  the  coal-mining  areas  of  the  country. 

The  community  of  Bush,  a  stranded  mining  settle- 
ment in  southern  Illinois  studied  by  the  WPA,  provides 
a  calamitous  example.  Bush  had  194  workers  left  in  the 
early  part  of  1939.  Only  45  were  gainfully  employed  in 
private  industry,  while  127  were  working  on  the  WPA 
and  22  were  unemployed.  Eight  out  of  every  10  persons 
below  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  working  were  em- 
ployed on  WPA  or  NYA,  or  in  a  CCC  camp;  2  were  pri- 
vately employed.  Unemployment  was  most  severe  among 
the  young  people  who  had  been  unable  to  leave.  The 
report  stated:  "A  new,  but  hopeless  and  demoralized  gen- 
eration is  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  without 
work  or  hope  of  work."  Much  the  same  situation  exists 
in  stranded  industrial  communities  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  prospect  is  tragic  in  both  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  fields.  No  amount  of  Pollyanna  philosophy  can 
hide  the  cruel  reality  of  employment  and  production 
trends.  Between  1927  and  1936  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  anthracite  mines  dropped  from  165,000  to 
102,000,  and  continued  to  decline  to  an  estimated  98,500 
in  1937.  During  the  same  time  productivity  per  man 
increased  through  the  extension  of  machine  operations 
in  many  of  the  mines.  In  1927  the  average  amount  of 
coal  mined  in  all  types  of  mines  (including  the  highly 
mechanized,  efficient  mines,  as  well  as  the  inefficient,  low- 
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producing  ones  mined  by  hand  labor)  was  2.15  tons  a 
day;  but  by  1936  one  man  averaged  2.74  tons.  In  the 
mines  where  machines  were  introduced,  the  production 
per  man  increased  considerably  more. 

The  story  of  declining  opportunities  is  even  more 
spectacular  in  the  bituminous  area  because  more  men 
are  involved.  Even  before  the  depression,  the  trend 
in  employment  had  been  spiraling  downward  from 
705,000  in  1923  to  503,000  in  1929.  By  1932  the  num- 
ber had  dropped  almost  another  100,000.  Although  the 
figure  had  increased  to  477,000  by  1936,  indications  are 
that  the  introduction  of  automatic  loaders  and  other  ma- 
chines since  that  time,  as  well  as  the  competition  of  oil 
as  a  fuel,  has  prevented  any  substantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment in  bituminous  mines.  The  loading  machine 
is  the  great  unknown  for  the  future.  Its  introduction  has 
brought  despair  to  many  families,  and  not  infrequently 
suicide. 

Not  only  do  the  machines  displace  workers,  but  they 
put  a  premium  on  specific  types  of  workers.  One  coal 
authority  has  stated: 

"The  loading  .  .  .  machinery  affects  the  kind  of  worker 
needed.  Certain  of  the  old  skills  are  no  longer  required, 
though  familiarity  with  the  customs  and  dangers  of  life 
underground  remains  essential.  The  machines  put  a  pre- 
mium on  quick  reaction  time,  adaptability,  intelligence, 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  ability  to  work  under  supervi- 
sion. They  favor  younger  men,  and  the  prospect  of  working 
up  to  machine  jobs  tends  to  attract  youth  with  better  educa- 
tion, who  formerly  had  no  interest  in  the  mines." 
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That  appears  to  be  a  statement  that  should  give  encour- 
agement to  youth  today;  but  it  takes  no  account  of  an- 
other factor  that  sometimes  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  young  people  are  employed  in  mining 
areas.  There  are  the  labor  unions  to  consider.  Employ- 
ers may  give  the  younger  men  jobs  in  preference  to  the 
older  men  in  the  mines  where  the  older  men  are  unable 
to  protect  their  seniority  rights  through  the  union,  but 
where  the  union  can  maintain  the  work  for  its  own  older 
members,  work  for  the  younger  men  may  be  definitely 
limited. 

This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  a  southern 
Illinois  coal  community.  When  the  union  men  struck, 
but  lost  the  strike,  the  operators  hastily  replaced  the 
older  workers  with  young  men.  As  a  result,  more  than 
half  the  workers  over  fifty-five  in  the  community  are 
unemployed,  whereas  only  a  fourth  of  the  younger  min- 
ers are  not  working.  In  a  field  nearby  a  strike  was  called 
and  won  by  the  union  workers.  Here  less  than  one-third 
of  the  workers  over  fifty-five  are  unemployed,  whereas 
more  than  a  third  of  the  younger  workers  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-four  are  without  jobs. 

SOME  GENERALIZATIONS 

In  this  heterogeneous  group  of  three  and  a  half  million 
young  people  are  latent  forces  that  are  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  economic  and  social  evolution 
of  this  country  during  the  next  decades.  The  villages 
will  probably  continue  to  train  their  young  people  for 
business  and  professions.  The  disadvantaged  of  the 
villages  may  increase.    This  could  easily  occur  "beyond 
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the  tracks,"  since  such  spots  could  easily  become  the 
"homes"  for  those  whom  the  farms  do  not  want  and  the 
cities  cannot  use.  At  present,  honest  conservatism  and 
resistance  to  needed  social  change  probably  have  deeper 
roots  in  the  villages  than  anywhere  else  in  America,  so 
that  the  youth  of  the  villages  and  farms  may  easily  remain 
passive  in  any  constructive  social  changes  in  America. 
The  youth  of  the  coal-mining  areas  may  represent  an 
opposite  extreme.  If  they  have  ideals  at  all,  they  are 
set  on  goals  of  a  better  America  in  which  to  live.  Of 
course,  that  better  place  includes  enough  to  eat,  a  job 
sufficiently  regular  to  promise  a  home,  and  some  assur- 
ance that  the  machine  cannot  always  win.  Yet,  some  may 
have  no  ideals:  their  goal  is  to  eat,  sleep,  and  just  live. 
When  the  coal  mines  shut  down,  many  of  the  youth  are 
likely  to  continue  to  trek  to  the  cafeterias  of  New  York 
for  jobs,  as  they  do  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields, 
some  finding  jobs,  others  not. 
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elatively  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  plight 
of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  Negro  young  people 
in  the  United  States— nearly  10  per  cent  of  all  youth. 
Actually,  their  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  find  a  solution  to  their  problems  than  for 
those  of  the  white  youth.  For,  although  it  is  true  that  all 
youth,  black  or  white,  have  in  common  many  problems 
—lack  of  opportunity  for  education,  inadequate  guidance 
and  vocational  training,  lack  of  work  experience  to  com- 
plicate their  job  seeking,  increased  leisure  without  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities— these  problems  are  in- 
creased for  the  Negro  youth  by  many  factors.  In  many 
states  the  schools  he  may  attend  are  prescribed  by  law. 
Recreation  he  may  indulge  in  is  circumscribed  by  the 
custom  of  the  community,  and  the  occupations  he  may 
enter  are  more  or  less  set  by  tradition.  The  process  of 
growing  from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  complicated  for 
the  Negro  youth  by  the  fact  that  his  development  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  virtual  caste  system.  Happily,  in  the 
last  decade,  more  and  more  serious  thought  and  effort 
are  being  expended  to  aid  these  young  people. 

The  Negroes  themselves  are  fighting  desperately  as 
citizens  to  get  a  foothold  in  an  America  devoted,  in 
theory,  to  liberty  and  equality  for  all.    Negro  youth  par- 
ticularly are  restless  under  inequalities  of  opportunities; 
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they  want  equal  justice  with  the  whites  within  our  de- 
mocracy. Many  are  dissatisfied,  many  bitter.  The  re- 
peated experience  of  being  denied  employment  because 
they  are  Negroes  in  a  field  for  which  they  have  fitted 
themselves  has  demoralized  many  others.  Undoubtedly 
the  status  of  the  Negroes  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the 
Negro  gaining  in  the  change.  One  symptom  of  this  is  the 
attendance  of  both  white  and  colored  youth  at  the  same 
meetings  in  some  states  of  the  South.  As  a  professor  in 
a  Southern  university  recently  said  after  such  a  meeting, 
"This  could  not  have  been  done  five  years  ago." 

THEY  LIVE  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  IN  THE  SOUTH 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  Negro  is  associated  with  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  fields  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line; 
actually,  in  1930  less  than  one-half  of  all  Negro  young 
people  were  on  these  farms.  Others  are  in  the  cities  of 
both  the  North  and  the  South.  Eight  of  every  10  Negroes, 
however,  were  in  15  Southern  States.  Three  forces  that 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  creating  general  trends 
are  driving  the  Negroes  from  the  land.  These  are:  the 
introduction  of  the  tractor  into  farming,  exhaustion  of 
the  soils,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  landlord-share- 
cropper system  of  agriculture.  This  was  summed  up 
recently  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference 
on  the  problems  of  Negro  youth: 

As  a  result  of  the  forces  growing  out  of  prolonged  agricul- 
tural depression  and  changes  in  the  organization  of  many 
plantations  (in  some  cases,  apparently,  as  a  result  of  federal 
legislation),  there  is  occurring  a  more  or  less  rapid  shift  from 
tenancy  to  day  labor,  in  many  sections  of  the  cotton  belt. 
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In  these  areas  we  are  faced  with  a  growing  agricultural 
proletariat  of  landless,  propertyless,  and  often  casual  labor- 
ers of  which  Negroes  are  a  majority. .  . . 

A  few  figures  reveal  how  the  Negro  youth  on  the  land 
are  inevitably  crowded  by  these  forces.  Had  no  migra- 
tion at  all  occurred  in  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940, 
the  number  of  Negro  youth  fifteen  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age  on  farms  in  1940  would  have  increased  by  230,000 
over  1930.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  in  cities  would 
have  dropped  from  more  than  one  million  to  836,000. 
What  has  actually  been  happening,  however,  is  that 
these  young  folk  are  being  driven  by  the  very  forces 
enumerated  above  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  Yet  the 
cities,  like  the  country,  have  relatively  few  places  for 
them.  Though  data  showing  to  what  extent  Negro  youth 
have  searched  and  are  searching  in  the  cities  for  an  escape 
from  land  are  incomplete,  the  situation  in  Cincinnati 
appears  to  be  typical  of  many  cities  and  especially  of  those 
on  the  border  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Figures 
for  Cincinnati  show  that,  between  1930  and  1935,  there 
was  an  estimated  net  migration  into  this  city  of  almost 
2,400  Negro  youth  fifteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  or 
27  per  cent  of  the  total  youth  migrants;  for  there  were 
only  a  little  over  6,500  white  youth  migrants.  But 
Negroes  in  1935  were  only  1 1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  though  they  made  up  many  times  their 
proportionate  number  on  the  direct  relief  and  work 
relief  rolls  in  the  city.  They  seem  to  prefer  to  take  their 
chance  on  being  able  to  live  at  public  expense  in  the 
cities  if  they  are  unable  to  obtain  regular  employment 
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rather  than  face  slow  and  painful  starvation  on  the  land 
which  has  no  use  for  their  services. 

Negro  youth  go  to  the  cities  of  both  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  migration.  The  young  men  go  to  the  Northern  cities 
to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  young  women,  but  more 
young  women  appear  to  migrate  to  the  Southern  cities. 
Thus,  in  1930  in  Dallas,  Texas,  according  to  the  census 
of  that  date,  there  were  only  65  males  to  each  100  females 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  years  old. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  THEY  FACE 

Kelley  Miller  missed  being  born  a  slave  by  six  months. 
His  father  was  among  the  first  sharecroppers  in  South 
Carolina;  but,  besides  receiving  a  share  in  the  returns 
from  the  crops,  he  was  given  the  use  of  three  acres  on 
which  he  could  raise  some  cotton  for  himself,  vegetables 
for  his  family,  and  fodder  for  his  livestock. 

Kelley  started  to  school,  though  crude  it  was,  when 
"growing  on  seven."  This  school  he  attended  four  years 
for  two  months  each  year.  Then  he  went  to  the  county- 
seat  town,  where  he  attended  a  school  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  At  sixteen  he  entered  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  ten-dollar  bill  in 
his  pocket.  Starting  with  that,  he  worked  his  way  through 
preparatory  school  and  college.  Part  of  his  work  was 
that  of  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office.  After  graduating 
at  Howard,  he  spent  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  graduate  study.  Then  he  returned  to  Howard 
to  enter  the  faculty,  where  he  spent  his  working  years 
until  he  retired  at  seventy.  His  story  is  the  story  of  many 
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outstanding  Negroes  who  came  out  of  the  troubled  days 
following  the  Civil  War.  When  Professor  Miller  was 
questioned  about  the  probabilities  of  young  Negroes 
making  their  mark  these  days,  he  shook  his  head.  He's 
afraid  that,  even  compared  with  his  chances,  theirs  are 
pretty  slim. 

Present-day  Negro  youth  usually  has  had  more  oppor- 
tunity for  elementary  schooling  than  his  predecessor,  but 
opportunities  for  continuing  his  education  are  restricted, 
and  competition  is  exceedingly  keen  for  all  openings  for 
educated  Negroes.  Unfortunately,  Negroes  have  been 
obsessed  with  the  belief  that  an  arts  or  science  course  is 
the  end  of  education.  It  is  part  of  a  traditional  inheri- 
tance that  has  come  down  from  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  when  the  freedmen  wanted  to  go 
to  school  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  The  inadequacy  of 
all  types  of  educational  opportunities,  however,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  the  Negroes  have  to  overcome. 

Negroes  in  the  states  of  the  North  go  to  the  same  school 
as  the  whites,  theoretically  having  the  same  opportunities 
there  for  an  education.  Nevertheless,  there  still  remains 
the  educational  inequality  that  poverty  creates.  Negroes 
are  notoriously  lower  paid  than  whites,  even  for  the  same 
work.  Although  poverty,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to 
Negroes,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  than  whites  are  on  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  This  affects  schooling  of  the  youngsters  accord- 
ingly; many  are  unable  to  attend  school  for  that  very 
reason,  or  must  curtail  their  schooling  in  order  to  find 
work.  Only  in  the  states  of  the  South,  in  which  separate 
schools  are  maintained,  can  it  be  said  that  inequality  of 
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education  as  such  is  a  serious  problem  for  Negroes. 
Legitimate  inferences  respecting  the  educational  status 
of  Negro  youth  can  be  made  from  descriptive  data  of  the 
educational  facilities  there. 

In  education,  the  South  ranks  lowest  of  all  the  regions 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  points  out 
in  his  Southern  Regions  that  the  South  cannot  equip  its 
youth  to  the  same  extent  as  other  regions  for  the  competi- 
tive work  of  the  nation.  The  Negro  minority  suffers 
accordingly.  The  school  terms  for  Negro  children  are 
short;  the  teachers  are  frequently  overloaded  with  work. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  big  bunch  hya';  over  sixty.  This  is  the 
second  yea'  for  any  Negro  school  in  this  section.  I'm 
tryin'  to  get  some  land  and  persuade  the  white  and  colored 
folks  to  build  a  school  for  the  Negroes.  I  did  it  over 
where  I  came  from,"  said  a  devoted  colored  woman  in 
central  Georgia,  teacher  of  a  one-room  school  held  in  a 
dilapidated  building  once  used  as  a  church.  It  lacked 
even  the  minimum  equipment  of  a  white  school— no 
lights,  no  desks,  no  blackboards,  only  hard  benches  for 
the  pupils.  There  were  no  panes  in  the  windows,  which 
were  covered  only  by  wooden  shutters.  On  the  cold  day 
the  writer  visited  this  school,  the  old  stove,  which  had 
been  salvaged  from  a  neighboring  dump  heap,  had  just 
been  lighted  and  was  filling  the  dark  room  with  clouds 
of  smoke. 

With  conditions  like  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Negro  pupils  are  retarded.  With  a  general 
low  standard  of  education  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  for 
every  100  white  pupils  of  high-school  age  in  sixteen 
Southern  states  there  are  55  white  pupils  enrolled  in  high 
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schools,  but  for  every  100  Negro  young  folk  of  the  corre- 
sponding age  only  1 9  are  enrolled.  A  number  of  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  situation.  Poverty  and  work  are 
the  major  conditioning  forces,  and  these  are  frequently 
found  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  high 
schools  for  Negroes  either  do  not  exist  or  are  not  ac- 
cessible. This  last  is  particularly  true,  since  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  Negroes  of  the  South  live  in 
rural  territory  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  schools 
for  Negroes  are  in  urban  centers. 

The  American  Youth  Commission,  among  others,  has 
publicized  the  absence  of  secondary-school  facilities  for 
Negroes.  In  fifteen  Southern  states,  they  report,  there 
are  230  counties,  having  a  population  of  159,000  Negroes 
of  high-school  age,  with  no  high-school  facilities  for 
colored  youth  within  their  boundaries.  In  the  same 
states  there  are  1 95  more  counties  that  have  no  four-year 
high  school  for  Negroes.  In  all  the  counties  considered, 
the  Negro  population  is  at  least  12i/£  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  in  some  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  they 
face,  Negro  youth  have  white  friends  in  the  South,  and 
that  some  of  the  states  now  annually  spend  more  money 
on  Negro  education  than  they  put  into  all  education  two 
decades  ago.  The  case  for  Negro  youth  is  by  no  means 
hopeless;  part  of  their  struggle  is  for  greater  equality 
and  democracy  in  education.  The  Negro  youth  who  can 
pull  himself  through  the  refining  fires  of  race  prejudice 
and  poverty,  and  still  keep  faith  in  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, will  be  of  inestimable  worth  to  America  in  the 
decades  immediately  ahead. 
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WHAT  YOUNG  NEGROES  THINK 

Negroes  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  their 
social  and  economic  adjustments,  individually  and  as  a 
group,  by  reason  of  the  traditions  and  prejudices  rooted 
in  their  background  of  slavery.  This  peculiar  position 
frequently  obscures  for  the  Negro  many  problems  that 
are  common  to  both  Negroes  and  whites  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  co-operation  between  the  races.  Recently 
a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Youth  Congress  (which  is 
composed  of  both  races)  said:  "We  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  the  Negroes  so  we  can  do  something.  They  can't  dis- 
cuss anything  without  injecting  the  race  issue  into  it." 
This  is  unavoidably  true,  because  many  Negro  youth 
cannot  separate  their  own  plight  from  the  race  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  friends  frequently  feel  that 
Negro  youth  can  be  helped  only  if  and  when  the  general 
economic  maladjustments  are  corrected. 

Statements  made  by  young  Negroes  outline  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  Negro  youth. 

"The  problems  which  confront  our  race  as  well  as  our 
nation  have  been  brought  about  by  the  social  chaos,  eco- 
nomic maladjustment,  and  political  upheaval  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  The  300,000  Negro  youth  of  the  South  out 
of  school  and  searching  for  a  job  stand  as  a  grim  testa- 
ment to  an  economic  extremity  which  cries  out  for  swift 
and  intelligent  remedy.  Our  deliberations  must  first  of 
all  suggest  some  tangible  means  of  alleviating  the  plight 
of  these  cast-offs  of  American  industrial  life.  For  Negro 
youth  we  must  find  jobs  and  we  must  secure  equal  pay  for 
equal  work." 
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A  young  Negro  girl,  chairman  of  an  organization  of 
young  Negroes  in  Virginia,  testifying  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  in  1938,  pleaded  for  equal  opportuni- 
ties with  white  youth  to  secure  an  education  and  a  job. 
As  an  illustration  of  an  all  too  prevalent  condition,  she 
told  the  following  true  story:  "Last  summer  in  the  Sani- 
tary Store  in  Arlington  a  Negro  boy  of  seventeen  was 
shot  down  by  Arlington  County  deputies.  There  was  no 
inquest  and  there  was  no  investigation— he  was  just  a 

colored  boy  breaking  into  a  company  store The  young 

boy  was  found  to  have  been  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade  in 
school.  He  could  not  go  further.  ...  He  had  been  work- 
ing at  the  princely  salary  of  $4.00  a  week,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  pay  his  room  and  board  and  to  clothe  himself 
.  .  .  but  ...  he  is  dead  now." 

Youth  at  the  second  All-Southern  Negro  Youth  Con- 
ference summarized  that  the  Negro  youth  want:  suffrage, 
opportunities  to  work,  the  privilege  of  completing  their 
education,  a  chance  to  marry,  freedom  of  speech,  satis- 
factory religious  life,  and  a  peaceful  world.  All  the  im- 
plications these  stated  desires  suggest  cannot  be  discussed, 
but  certain  of  the  most  salient  considerations  will  be 
given  attention. 

NEGRO  YOUTH  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Negro  youth  in  the  agricultural  South  are  found  espe- 
cially in  the  low-income  agricultural  group.  Many  of 
them— no  one  knows  the  number— belong  to  the  share- 
cropper class.  These  young  people  live  in  the  plantation 
areas,  characterized  before  the  Civil  War  by  large  hold- 
ings and  many  slaves.    This  area  begins  with  the  level 
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lands  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  stretches  across  the 
Lower  Piedmont  and  Upper  Coastal  Plains  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  includes  the  Delta 
and  Loess  Bluff  regions  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Many 
Negro  youth  are  found  in  the  cotton  country  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  tobacco  areas  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Kentucky.  The  better  the  land  the  greater  the  percent- 
age of  tenancy  and  the  more  general  the  prevalence  of 
sharecroppers. 

The  annual  incomes  of  the  sharecropper  families  and 
the  families  of  farm  laborers  are  among  the  lowest  in  agri- 
cultural America.  The  wage-laborer  family  in  1934 
received  on  the  average  a  net  income  of  $180;  the  share- 
cropper families  averaged  $312.  Inevitably  the  standards 
of  living  are  poor.  During  part  of  the  year,  summer  and 
autumn,  these  families  may  have  some  chickens,  eggs, 
syrup,  corn  meal,  sweet  potatoes,  cow-peas,  and  home- 
killed  pork.  With  the  coming  of  winter  the  period  of 
"slim  rations"  begins. 

The  average  rural  Negro  youth  under  the  prevailing 
system  has  a  drab  life  cycle  to  look  forward  to.  He  can 
begin  life  confidently,  as  his  parents  probably  did,  with 
the  zest  and  hope  of  youth.  He  can  work  with  enthusi- 
asm and  envision  ownership  of  his  home.  But  stark 
reality  is  likely  to  sweep  away  hopes  after  he  marries  and 
the  children  begin  to  beg  for  food.  Though  he  may  work 
harder  and  harder,  he  is  doomed  to  sink  into  hopelessness 
or  lassitude.  He  faces  the  prospect  that  the  time  may 
come  when  his  labor  will  no  longer  be  needed.  That 
time  may  come  sooner  if  he  happens  to  live  in  the  area 
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which  the  tractor  is  invading,  for  technological  trends 
and  recent  readjustments  in  agriculture  have  restricted 
even  more  than  in  the  past  the  field  of  operation  for  the 
Negro  youth. 

From  such  conditions,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth 
fled  between  1920  and  1930.  But  now  the  cities  of  the 
North  as  well  as  of  the  South  do  not  need  them.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  cities,  they  may  crowd  into  the  hill 
country,  which  is  already  overpopulated  and  character- 
ized by  eroded  soils  and  eroded  people. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTSIDE  AGRICULTURE 

At  a  recent  conference  of  state  supervisors  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  colored  teacher  trainers,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  recent  social  and  economic  reorganiza- 
tion in  American  life  has  in  all  probability  borne  more 
heavily  upon  Negroes  than  upon  any  other  group  in  our 
society.  Already  operating  on  a  narrow  occupational 
base,  they  are  finding  their  field  of  operation  becoming 
even  more  restricted  so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
observers,  they  are  falling  further  behind  in  the  march 
of  progress. 

Many  Negro  youth  have  been  able  to  find  employment 
in  non-agricultural  occupations;  but,  on  entering  such 
occupations,  these  young  people  encounter  severe  race 
prejudice.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  all  gainfully  employed 
Negroes  in  1930  were  outside  agriculture,  but  in  both 
agriculture  and  non-agricultural  occupations,  67  per  cent 
were  in  unskilled  labor.  Furthermore,  domestic  and 
personal  service  and  employment  in  manufacturing  in- 
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dustries  are  the  two  fields  in  which  the  largest  number 
worked  away  from  the  farm. 

The  entrance  of  Negroes  into  industry  raised  two  seri- 
ous issues:  their  relation  to  the  labor  unions  and  their 
difficulties  in  getting  and  keeping  jobs.  An  examination 
of  the  payrolls  of  individual  plants  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  indicated  that  the  workers  of  both  races  in  the 
same  occupations  received  the  same  wage.  There  were, 
however,  more  Negroes  in  the  unskilled  and  lower-paid 
occupations.  During  the  years  from  1930  to  1935  the 
percentage  of  all  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
that  were  Negro  dropped  from  13  to  10. 

The  coming  of  the  depression  intensified  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Negro  workers.  Where  colored  employees 
were  not  thoroughly  established  they  were,  according  to 
reports,  the  "last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired." 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  months  ago  29 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  youth  in  urban  communities  were 
on  relief,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  all  white  youth  were 
so  situated.  At  the  time  of  the  upswing  of  the  business 
cycle  during  the  early  part  of  1937  there  appeared  to  be 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  white  youth  of  the  cities 
were  better  able  to  get  jobs  than  Negro  youth.  The 
advantage  on  this  score  has  continued  in  favor  of  white 
youth,  but  since  then  both  races  have  been  having  a 
much  more  difficult  time  becoming  employed. 

Labor  unions  have  long  discriminated  against  Negroes 
both  by  preventing  their  entrance  into  the  union,  or, 
once  they  were  in,  failing  to  protect  them.  This  is  partly 
explained,  however,  by  the  old  labor  policy  of  concen- 
trating on  the  organization  of  the  skilled  trades,  which 
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included  very  few  Negroes.  With  the  phenomenal  rise 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  industrial  union,  however, 
this  discrimination  has  been  largely  wiped  away,  and 
membership  in  the  union  of  the  Negro  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled worker  is  as  welcome  as  the  white's.  The  effect 
of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  to  liberalize  the  policy  of 
the  craft  union,  although  much  discrimination  still  re- 
mains. Both  colored  and  white  workers  in  the  efforts  to 
better  themselves  may  do  well  to  follow  the  admonition 
of  Philip  Randolph,  a  Negro  labor  leader,  that  the 
struggle  for  employment  is  the  common  struggle  of  both 
races. 

Frequently,  when  the  Negro  could  not  enter  the  union 
he  was  used  as  a  strike  breaker.  Negro  "scabs"  endan- 
gered and  intensified  racial  hatreds  that  in  turn  caused 
the  union  barriers  to  be  raised  higher.  The  attainment 
of  some  progress  on  each  of  these  issues  must  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  struggle  must  continue  to  be  carried 
forward  by  Negro  youth,  since  there  are  still  existing 
many  unjust  and  poignant  conditions  that  must  be 
changed.  They  must  not  allow  the  continuation  of 
necessity  for  reports  such  as  that  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Condition  of  Urban 
Colored  Population  to  the  Legislature  in  1938,  which 
showed  that  the  great  majority  of  Negroes  are  unskilled 
and  have  incomes  below  that  necessary  for  a  healthful 
and  decent  standard  of  living,  and  that  discrimination 
against  Negroes  continues  to  exist. 

In  a  study  made  in  1937  of  the  after-school  careers  of 
the  1933  graduates  of  three  Negro  high  schools  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  it  was  found  that  median  wages  for  the  boys 
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were  only  $9  a  week,  and  for  the  girls  $4  a  week— and  this 
four  years  after  graduation!  That  such  conditions  should 
exist  is  tragic  enough;  that  they  should  continue  is  a 
threat  to  the  very  democracy  which  teaches  these  young 
Negroes  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     On  $9  or  $4  a  weekl 
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*  he  three  met  on  a  city  park  bench  one  evening;  they 
fell  to  comparing  notes  and  learned  that  each  came  from 
a  mid-western  village  of  three  different  states.  They  had 
made  the  trip  by  thumbing  rides  and  were  now  looking 
for  jobs. 

"I  had  a  devil  of  a  time  here  for  four  months,"  said 
one.  "An  hour's  job  here,  another  there  .  .  .  earned 
enough  to  buy  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers,  but  that  was 
all.  Two  weeks  ago  I  landed  on  my  feet,  for  a  time 
anyway,  working  for  the  city  directory  . . .  house  to  house, 
you  know.  I  write  a  good  hand.  That,  a  swell  letter 
from  the  banker  back  home  and  one  from  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  where  I  had  graduated,  got  me  the 
job,  but  in  another  week  or  so  I'll  have  to  look  for  some- 
thing else." 

"I  had  a  good  job  until  yesterday,"  said  the  second 
boy.  He  named  a  chain  grocery  company.  "I  worked 
in  one  of  their  stores  six  months  and  studied  law  evenings. 
Yesterday  the  supervisor  told  me  they  had  learned  what 
I  was  doing  and  I  would  have  to  quit  it  or  quit  working 
for  them.  He  said  that  I  could  not  give  them  good  serv- 
ice if  I  continued  giving  night  hours  to  study.  So  I 
walked  out."  Then  he  added  naively,  "I  saved  a  hun- 
dred bucks,  and  with  that  I  can  finish  my  law  course." 

"You're  a  lucky  guy,"  said  the  third.  "This  morning 
91 
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I  applied  for  a  job  at [he  named  a  competitive 

chain  grocery  company].  Thought  I  was  getting  along 
famously  with  the  boss  who  hires  the  clerks  until  I  told 
him  I  had  a  college  degree. 

"  'Nothing  doing,'  he  said.  'We  don't  want  any  col- 
lege boys;  they  are  never  satisfied  .  .  .  always  think  they 
are  better  than  the  other  clerks  .  .  .  always  making  sug- 
gestions instead  of  doing  what  they  are  told  in  accordance 
with  what  our  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best.'  " 

There  are  probably  not  many  employers  who  would 
take  the  extreme  positions  just  described,  but  the  ex- 
periences of  these  three  young  men  show  that  there  is 
a  wide  chasm  between  the  training  received  in  schools 
and  adjustment  into  the  social-economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. The  educational  system  stems  from  an  age  when  all 
education  was  directed  toward  training  for  the  clergy, 
though  it  has  been  broadened  to  include  other  profes- 
sional fields.  At  the  same  time,  the  inherent  value  of 
education  for  its  own  sake  has  been  accepted  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  by  most  educators  without  much  ques- 
tion either  of  its  content  or  of  its  objectives  or  methods. 
Implicit  in  the  experiences  of  these  youth  are  the  incon- 
gruities of  education  and  life,  education  as  an  avocation, 
and  education  for  a  vocation,  and  above  all  an  educa- 
tional system  dominated  by  tradition  and  a  curriculum 
that  prepares  youth  to  reconstruct  an  economic  system 
that  is  in  danger  of  being  outmoded  completely  by  mod- 
ern technology. 

EDUCATION    AND   EMPLOYMENT 

The  schools  have  never  before  been  challenged  as  they 
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are  today  by  the  fact  that  their  products  cannot  find  a 
place  in  the  economic  system.  School  leaders  are  proud 
of  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  high-school  and 
college  enrollments  since  1930,  much  of  which  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  instead  of 
to  an  increased  recognition  of  the  value  of  education. 
In  the  light  of  these  observations  two  critical  questions 
arise:  Have  the  schools  failed  to  perform  their  full  func- 
tions? With  the  type  of  curriculum  that  is  general  today, 
will  additional  education  be  of  value  to  young  people 
except  to  occupy  their  time  until  they  can  find  employ- 
ment? With  conditions  as  they  are,  the  schools  may 
only  be  turning  out  more  misfits  to  add  to  the  three  to 
five  million  youth  out  of  school  and  looking  for  work. 

Educators  a  decade  or  so  ago  proudly  proved  what  they 
thoroughly  believed  before  they  found  the  argument: 
namely,  that  the  income  of  the  individual  was  directly 
commensurate  with  his  educational  attainment.  In  prov- 
ing the  point  they  generally  forgot  that  educational 
attainment  was  dependent  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  parents.  For  example,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  American  Youth  Commission,  a  child  from  a  non- 
relief  family  stands  twice  as  great  a  chance  of  going  be- 
yond the  eighth  grade  as  a  child  from  a  relief  family. 
Children  from  large  families  do  not  as  a  rule  go  so  far 
educationally  as  children  from  small  families,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  children  going  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  is  smaller  among  farm  laborers  and  other  unskilled 
workers  than  for  all  other  occupational  classes. 

In  the  decades  preceding  1930,  young  people  went 
for  the  most  part  directly  from  school  to  jobs.    In  the 
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months  before  commencement,  colleges  were  headquar- 
ters for  "job  scouts,"  who  frequently  had  most  of  the 
Seniors  signed  for  jobs  even  before  they  were  graduated. 
High-school  graduates  left  school  for  jobs,  with  no  inter- 
vening period  of  unemployment.  But  the  experience  of 
youth  leaving  school  since  1930  has  been  very  different. 
A  middle-aged  man  speaking  at  a  gathering  of  young 
people  in  the  Middle  West  recently  said: 

"As  a  boy,  I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  out  of  high  school. 
I  had  a  job  waiting  in  a  bank;  I  had  a  father  willing  and 
able  to  finance  me  in  college;  I  had  a  World  War  calling  for 
youth.  I  chose  the  latter.  The  war  was  fought;  I  returned— 
business  was  good  in  this  country— wages  were  high  because 
help  was  scarce  and  there  was  much  to  do  because  we  had  to 
supply  other  warring  nations.  To  complete  education  was 
simple— student  jobs  were  plentiful— without  endorsement 
or  co-signers— as  a  mere  college  student  I  borrowed  money. 
It  was  easy. 

"Five  years  ago,  had  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  would 
have  found  that  the  very  bank  in  which  I  was  to  be  employed 
had  closed  its  doors— all  of  its  men  were  unemployed  except 
the  president,  who  died  from  the  strain  of  trying  to  keep  it 
open.  I  would  have  found  that  my  father  was  no  longer 
able  to  finance  me  in  college,  and  I  would  have  found  no 
'glorious'  war  to  enter." 

The  schools  are  on  the  spot;  on  the  one  hand  they  are 
forced  to  wrestle  with  their  own  curricula,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  whole  maladjustment  of  society. 
Therefore,  can  the  schools  educate  youngsters  to  attain 
security  in  the  out-of-school  world?  Can  education  be 
reorganized  to  prepare  young  people  to  take  their  part 
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in  redirecting  our  economic,  political,  and  social  system, 
in  order  that  each  generation  will  not  be  confronted  with 
the  paradoxes  of  the  passing  decade— poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  power  to  produce  but  not  to  dis- 
tribute? 

Leaders  in  educational  thought  and  activities  within 
recent  years  have  not  taken  the  maladjustments  among 
young  people  lightly.  The  educational  system  has  been 
vigorously  attacked  by  leaders  within  its  own  ranks,  both 
for  its  inadequacies  in  not  reaching  a  still  greater  number 
and  for  its  failure  to  train  youth  to  fit  into  "jobs."  Some 
educators  have  advocated  "training  in  the  funda- 
mentals," some  "more  vocational  training,"  and  others 
"the  training  of  the  mind  as  well  as  training  in  skills." 

The  American  public  believes  in  the  school  system, 
and  no  nation  has  ever  had  a  citizenry  with  so  high  a 
level  of  education.  America's  democracy,  her  economic 
system,  and  her  political  organization  have  been  built 
on  free  education,  and  these  in  turn  have  all  been  but- 
tressed by  the  teachings  of  the  schools. 

School  curricula,  however,  have  not  been  purposely 
directed  so  much  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing 
industrial  society  as  toward  preparing  young  people  for 
professional  life.  Thus,  the  high  schools  offer  courses 
that  lead  to  college  entrance,  and  colleges  definitely  pre- 
pare for  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  architecture,  en- 
gineering, etc.  All  of  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  education  that  have  come  down  through  the 
years  since  education  in  Western  civilization  arose  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  and  was  directed  toward  the 
service  of  the  Church.    Since  high  schools  have  as  their 
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major  function  preparation  for  college  entrance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  enrolled  in  them 
expect  to  enter  white-collar  occupations. 

The  schools  are  today  in  a  peculiar  predicament:  their 
professed  purpose  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  life's 
work,  but  opportunities  for  all  as  conditions  now  exist 
are  not  available.  Consequently,  the  schools  have  two 
functions:  the  first  is  the  well-recognized  one  of  preparing 
young  people  for  the  opportunities  that  may  open  in  the 
normal  course  of  replacing  older  workers;  the  second  is 
to  assist  young  people  to  think  critically,  open-mindedly, 
and  creatively  about  the  socio-economic  system,  in  order 
that  they  make  opportunities  for  themselves  through  indi- 
vidual and  co-operative  effort.  Will  the  schools  accept 
the  latter  responsibility?  They  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, because  the  people  believe  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  inherent  value  of  education. 

SOME    INEQUALITIES    IN   THE   SYSTEM 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  as  it  at  present 
functions  presents  many  inequalities  and  inadequacies. 
On  the  one  hand,  minimum  standards  of  education  are 
woefully  lacking  in  some  areas;  on  the  other,  centers  in 
which  school  equipment  is  most  elaborate  are  often 
marked  by  their  educational  inefficiency. 

In  1930,  810,000  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  were  not  going  to  school  because  of  lack  of 
money  for  educational  purposes;  most  of  them  lived  in 
the  poorest  rural  areas.  (Remember  that  this  date  was 
on  the  heels  of  an  era  of  great  prosperity.)  Those  chil- 
dren are  now  in  the  youth  age.    This  condition  may  now 
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grow  worse  instead  of  better,  since  schools  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  have  at  various  times  been  threat- 
ened with  the  prospect  of  having  to  close  their  doors,  and 
in  some  cases  actually  have  done  so  because  the  taxes 
were  no  longer  able  to  support  them  for  a  full  term. 

Low  expenditure  levels  in  rural  areas  are  reflected 
in  poorly  paid  and  relatively  untrained  teachers,  in  reli- 
ance on  stereotyped  forms  of  textbook  instruction  with 
inadequate  provision  for  supplementary  books  and  other 
instructional  materials,  in  shorter  school  terms  than  in 
cities,  and  in  a  general  lack  of  the  health,  welfare,  guid- 
ance, and  other  services  that  are  needed  by  the  children. 

The  South,  which  is  the  home  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
rural  youth  surplus,  must  educate  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's children  with  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  school  rev- 
enues. The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, recognizing  this  situation,  says:  "The  American 
people  are  committed  to  the  principle  that  all  of  the 
children  of  this  country,  regardless  of  economic  status, 
race,  or  place  of  residence,  are  entitled  to  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  suitable  education,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  provided  in  the  public  schools.  The  principle  has 
never  been  fully  realized  in  practice.  There  is  now  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be,  and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be. 

This  same  report  rightly  holds  that  the  inequalities 
of  educational  opportunity  constituted  a  challenge  to 
American  statesmanship.  The  place  of  birth,  as  well  as 
the  family  of  birth,  largely  determines  the  education  a 
youth  may  receive.  Support  for  education  is  weakest 
in  the  areas  where  economic  resources  are  the  most 
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limited  and  where  opportunities  for  intellectual  devel- 
opment outside  of  school  are  most  meager.  If  this  con- 
dition persists,  each  generation  of  youth  leaving  school 
will  be  more  and  more  divided  into  classes— almost  castes. 
Without  a  change,  the  effect  on  American  citizenship 
may  prove  disastrous. 

The  weakness  of  the  educational  program  in  large 
urban  centers  is  also  vividly  shown  by  this  Committee. 
Here  is  much  equipment  but  poor  education. 

"Their  [the  cities']  wealthy  and  autonomous  suburban 
areas  have  perhaps  the  finest  public  schools  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  large  cities  themselves  present  another  picture. 
They  unquestionably  have  the  financial  resources  for  good 
educational  programs,  and  in  many  cases  provide  educa- 
tional service  at  a  high  expenditure  level.  They  suffer,  how- 
ever, from  the  chronic  handicaps  of  mammoth  urbanism. 
In  all  cases  they  adapt  to  changing  conditions  only  at  a  slow 
rate.  They  have  not  yet  found  techniques  by  which  to  instill 
a  progressive  spirit  throughout  the  entire  personnel  of  cen- 
tralized school  systems,  each  as  large  as  those  of  many  whole 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  cases  they  suf- 
fer from  the  most  flagrant  applications  of  the  spoils  system 
and  other  phases  of  corrupt  political  action." 

THE   RISE    OF   THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

The  educational  system  adapted  itself  to  changed  con- 
ditions that  gave  new  leisure  to  older  children  by  build- 
ing and  equipping  thousands  of  high  schools.  The  wide- 
spread rise  of  high  schools  in  America  only  a  few  decades 
ago  was  an  accompaniment,  if  not  a  result,  of  the  transi- 
tion from  a  dominantly  agricultural  to  a  dominantly 
industrial  nation. 
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The  public  high  school  became  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  component  part  of  the  American  educational 
system  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Be- 
fore that  time,  the  question  of  establishing  such  schools 
led  to  much  disputation.  Even  college  faculties  fre- 
quently maintained  that  government  was  encroaching 
upon  private  rights;  and  especially  antagonistic  to  the 
new  development  were  the  many  privately  owned  college 
preparatory  schools. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  high  school,  a  youth  well 
grounded  in  studies  of  a  "grammar  school"  could  face  a 
college  entrance  examination  with  reasonable  assurance 
of  "passing."  This  was  made  more  easy  by  the  college 
whose  studies  during  the  first  half  of  the  freshman  year 
complemented  those  of  the  upper  class  in  grammar 
school.  Many  a  statesman  prominent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  many  a  business  man  of  ability,  ended  their 
schooling  when  they  left  the  one-room  building  and 
struck  out  on  their  own. 

Nothing  in  the  evolution  of  American  education  is 
more  striking  in  its  sweep  than  the  development  and 
attendance  of  the  secondary  school.  As  late  as  1890  only 
3.8  per  cent  of  young  people  fourteen  to  seventeen  years 
of  age  were  enrolled  in  public  high  schools.  There  are 
now  some  25,000  public  high  schools  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  over  230,000  teachers  instruct  almost 
6,000,000  boys  and  girls.  In  1937,  for  the  first  time  the 
number  of  graduates  from  high  schools  in  a  single  year 
passed  the  million  mark. 

This  phenomenal  rise  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
and  in  high-school  enrollments  since  the  90's  has  paral- 
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leled  the  heavy  movement  of  population  from  farms  to 
cities  and  the  increasing  opportunities  in  business  and 
industry  for  persons  with  training  and  aggressiveness. 
The  success  of  high-school  graduates  from  rural  areas  in 
the  cities  gave  an  impetus  to  the  home  communities  to 
build  more  high  schools  and  to  encourage  more  of  their 
children  to  get  additional  schooling  in  order  that  they, 
too,  might  succeed  when  their  time  came  to  take  up  non- 
agricultural  occupations.  Besides,  with  the  shifting  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  urban  economy,  young  people  did 
not  need  to  go  to  work  so  early  in  life  as  was  the  custom 
and  necessity  on  farms;  the  high  schools  more  and  more 
served  to  fill  a  gap  between  grade  school  and  work.  The 
school  system  apparently  is  again  faced  with  the  exigency 
of  expanding  its  program  to  care  for  youth  between  high 
school  and  employment.  This  conclusion  is  bolstered 
by  the  findings  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry  in  New  York 
State,  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  investigations  ever 
made  on  the  cost  and  character  of  education  for  a  given 
area. 

Whether  or  not  the  upward  trend  in  enrollments  con- 
tinues, the  problem  remains;  and  there  are  unquestion- 
ably certain  obstacles  that  make  it  difficult  for  the  schools 
to  meet  this  new  challenge.  As  already  indicated,  many 
schools  are  handicapped  by  decreasing  volume  of  taxes 
being  collected  for  school  purposes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Northwest  this  has  occurred,  because  many  farmers  have 
left  the  land  and  those  remaining  cannot  pay  the  taxes  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  Moreover,  the  schools  in  some 
states  are  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  for  funds  from 
the  pressure  groups  demanding  old-age  pensions,  with 
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the  schools  losing  ground.  The  schools  may  have  reached 
their  zenith  of  expansion  unless  they  get  a  greatly  en- 
larged program  of  Federal  aid. 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  TRAINING 

Of  great  consequence  to  young  people  in  America 
today  is  the  training  received  outside  the  regularly  organ- 
ized school.  "Super-education"  it  may  be  called.  It 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to  his 
complicated  mechanized  economic  and  social  milieu:  the 
"great"  teacher  is  advertising.  Like  the  rattle  of  a  com- 
pressed air  drill,  the  efficiency  of  commercial  products  is 
incessantly  dinned  in  the  ear  with  the  turn  of  a  radio  dial. 
Through  this  medium  experts  demonstrate  what  they 
declare  to  be  the  psychology  in  advertising:  i.  e.,  to  fix 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener  or  the  reader  that 
such-and-such  a  product  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  a 
contented,  healthful  life  depends  upon  the  purchase  of 
that  commodity.  Moreover,  one  is  admonished  to  "do  it 
now";  either  telephone  an  order  at  once,  or  make  it  the 
first  line  of  duty  for  next  morning.  From  detailing  the 
virtue  of  a  corn  remover  to  describing  a  trip  de  luxe 
in  a  streamlined  train  or  airship,  the  air  is  resonant  with 
advice  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  bombardment 
of  the  radio  is  ably  reinforced  by  the  press.  The  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  and  opinions  of  young  people  are  inevi- 
tably influenced  by  both  these  sources.  They  have  no 
power  to  challenge  statements  or  to  secure  facts  contra- 
dictory to  those  given.  Indeed,  the  propaganda  is  pre- 
sented with  such  a  tone  of  certainty  that  the  average 
young  person  accepts  much  of  what  he  is  told  without 
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much  question  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  be  critical 
and  objective. 

Forces  outside  the  school  have  of  late  provided  nega- 
tive types  of  educational  experiences  to  youth.  America 
has  for  decades  told  her  children  that  there  are  always 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  prepared.  "There's 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top."  "There's  always  work  for  the 
person  who  wants  to  find  it."  Thousands  of  young  men 
have  found  the  "No  help  wanted"  a  realistic  contradic- 
tion to  the  old  conceptions.  Sam  will  vouch  for  this. 
He  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  earns  his  living  as  a 
cook.  Recently  he  remarked:  "The  depression  is  making 
people  inhuman.  Lately  I  have  found  employers  actu- 
ally insulted  when  I  asked  for  a  job.    This  is  the  first 

time  I  ever  failed  to  find  a  job  in  W "  Then  he  added 

pluckily:  "Of  course,  I  can  get  along— I  don't  know  just 
how,  but  I  can." 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Youth  leaving  the  classrooms  are  catapulted  into  this 
super-charged  extra-school  educational  atmosphere  with 
varying  degrees  of  equipment  to  handle  propaganda. 
Those  who  leave  school  even  before  completing  the  ele- 
mentary grades  are  not  so  well  insulated  against  it  as  those 
who  have  gone  through  high  school  and  beyond.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  large  majority  never  complete  high  school. 
For  every  1,000  persons  in  the  fifth  grade  in  the  school 
year  in  1928-1929,  only  383  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1936.  (These  would  be  the  twenty  to  twenty-two  years 
old  in  1940.)    In  New  York  State  it  was  found  by  the 
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Regents'  Inquiry  that  less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
youth  who  entered  the  ninth  grade  completed  the  twelfth. 

The  inferior  facilities  in  rural  areas,  noted  a  few  pages 
back,  are  reflected  in  the  human  products  of  the  school. 
For  example,  in  five  Wisconsin  counties,  approximately 
six  out  of  every  ten  young  women  on  farms  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  In  seven  counties  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachian  Mountains,  almost  six  out  of  ten  of  the 
out-of-school  rural  young  folk  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  had  not  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  and  more 
than  nine  out  of  ten  had  done  no  work  beyond  the  eighth 
grade. 

That  young  folk  leave  school  in  large  numbers  without 
finishing  high  school  even  in  states  where  schools  are 
accessible  is  also  attested  by  data  from  New  York  State. 
It  is  estimated  that  250,000  persons  drop  out  of  the  schools 
of  this  state  each  year  without  completing  high  school, 
which  leaves  less  than  four  out  of  ten  of  all  who  enter 
the  ninth  grade  graduating  from  the  twelfth.  Of  the 
pupils  who  drop  out  of  school  in  New  York  State  before 
completing  the  ninth  grade,  65  per  cent  come  from  homes 
that  are  "poor"  or  "indigent,"  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  less  than  one  out  of  five  who  graduate  from  high 
school  comes  from  these  homes.  Economic  handicaps  are 
just  as  effective  a  handicap  to  the  young  folks  in  these 
families  as  inferior  facilities  are  to  the  young  in  the 
mountains  and  poorer  rural  areas  elsewhere. 

When  youth  leave  elementary  and  high  school  either 
by  graduation  or  dropping  out,  they  have  little  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  find  and  hold  their  place  in  the 
economic  world:  they  are  willing  to  drift.    Few  have  defi- 
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nite  plans  for  making  a  living.  If  the  schools  can  be 
blamed  for  this,  it  is  because  they  have  placed  little 
emphasis  on  the  practical  problem  of  making  a  living, 
they  having  assumed  that  everybody  who  tried  could  find 
work.  The  schools  also  have  generally  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  aims  and  abilities  of  pupils  differ.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  a  concomitant  of  the  drift  away  from  the 
old  conception  that  an  educational  institution  was 
grounded  in  a  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Education  has  necessarily  become  a  very  imper- 
sonal matter.  The  schools  in  today's  power  age  are  in 
the  factory  stage  of  production. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  pupils  who  leave 
high  school  before  graduation  stand  about  the  same 
chance  of  getting  a  job  within  the  first  six  months  after 
leaving  as  do  those  who  graduate.  The  Regents'  Inquiry 
of  New  York  State  found  that  after  six  months  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  who  had  graduated  were  employed 
full  time,  whereas  the  comparable  percentage  for  those 
who  left  before  graduation  was  59.  The  opposite  was 
true  for  the  young  women  out  of  school;  the  percentage 
working  was  slightly  higher  among  those  who  had  left 
school  before  graduation  than  among  those  who  had 
graduated. 

Perhaps  the  worst  defect  in  the  products  turned  out  by 
the  schools  is  that  on  the  whole  they  are  woefully  lacking 
in  training  for  citizenship.  Young  people  on  leaving 
school  know  little  about  the  social,  economic,  and  civic 
problems  of  today.  Far  from  being  the  radical  young 
things  some  would  have  us  believe,  these  products  of  our 
educational  system  are  probably  on  the  whole  funda- 
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mentally  conservative  in  their  attitudes,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  the  scholastic  machine  from  which  they  emerge 
—if,  indeed,  they  have  any  positive  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  saddest  commentaries  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  about  American  young  people  is  that  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  completely  uninterested  in  practical  present- 
day  affairs. 

THE  SCHOOLS  STRUGGLE 

During  previous  crises  America  has  turned  to  the 
schools  as  the  instrument  ultimately  to  effect  a  better 
social  order  through  a  more  nearly  complete  democracy. 
"We  the  people"  commonly  believe  that  by  education 
we  can  again  be  pulled  out  of  the  morass  into  which  tech- 
nology and  world  trends,  according  to  the  general  belief, 
have  plunged  us.  The  first  effort  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  renewed  emphasis  on  vocational  training.  Early 
in  the  depression  young  people  believed  that  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  a  job  was  the  lack  of 
work  experience  or  of  particular  training  for  a  special 
job.  Additional  vocational  training  and  guidance 
seemed  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  educators  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  supply  the  curriculum  to  meet  this 
need.  The  wisdom  of  this  move  would  be  unquestioned 
were  it  not  for  certain  misgivings.  There  are  those  who 
fear  that  the  schools  are  rushing  pell-mell  along  this  read- 
ily accepted  course  blind  to  the  possibility  that  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  they  may  be  training  thousands 
of  youth  for  specific  jobs  only  to  find  when  the  time  comes 
for  these  young  people  to  enter  employment  that  no  jobs 
are  available  for  them.  Competent  observers  have  warned 
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that  under  present  trends  America  is  destined  to  have  a 
permanent  army  of  unemployed.  Another  too  little 
recognized  basis  for  misgiving  is  that  probably  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  jobs  youth  get  require  no  previous 
vocational  training. 

In  pre-Hitler  Germany  youth  turned  to  the  schools 
when  they  could  not  find  jobs.  The  schools  received 
these  young  people  and  gave  them  highly  technical  voca- 
tional training.  Yet  when  they  came  out  of  their  class- 
rooms there  were  no  jobs.  It  is  now  common  knowledge 
that  these  young  people— forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  them 
—became  the  spearhead  of  the  Hitler  movement. 

This  turning  to  vocational  training  is  partly  a  mani- 
festation of  a  dissatisfaction  with  intellectualism,  the 
guiding  star  of  educators.  According  to  the  intellectual 
standard  education  is  a  process  of  acquiring  a  body  of 
facts  and  ideas  that  have  emerged  from  the  experience 
of  the  race  over  the  centuries.  When  the  young  person 
graduates  from  school  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  call 
upon  this  mental  equipment  to  help  him  adjust  to  life. 
Science  and  the  schools  have  intellectualized  life,  but  life 
is  not  all  intellectual.  Dr.  Reinold  Schairer,  of  the 
University  of  London,  says: 

"With  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  the  vital  dynamic 
force  of  youth  has  diminished.  The  young  people  know 
more  and  do  less.  They  have  great  ideas  and  expectations, 
but  what  they  accomplish  does  not  increase  in  proportion. 
They  are  often  weary  of  school.  When  they  go  out  into  life 
they  take  with  them  no  thirst  for  knowledge  or  desire  for 
further  study.  They  become  an  easy  prey  to  slogans,  and 
rely  on  examination  certificates.    They  expect  more  from 
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others  than  from  themselves.  They  can  write  articles  but 
cannot  make  tools."1 

Training  to  use  the  hands  as  well  as  the  head  is  sound; 
education  for  a  specific  job  may  be  dangerous. 

The  renewed  interest  in  vocational  training,  if  wisely 
treated,  may  lead  to  a  closing  of  the  hiatus  between  intel- 
lectualism  and  manual  labor.  Leaders  in  vocational 
training  and  guidance  are  in  a  position  to  emphasize 
again  that  adequate  education  means  training  the  whole 
man;  that  intellectual  training  and  constructive  manual 
labor  are  two  parts  of  an  educational  whole.  This  is  an 
old  theory— almost  as  old  as  the  Constitution:  It  was  con- 
sidered practical  as  far  back  as  1838,  when  the  trustees 
of  "Washington's  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Or- 
phan Asylum"  had  a  pamphlet  published  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  pat- 
terned after  one  then  operating  on  these  principles  in 
Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  under  the  leadership  of  Fellenberg. 
The  value  of  that  school  has  since  been  tested  for  one 
hundred  years.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  in  their 
mountain  valley  proves  today  the  soundness  of  the  theory. 

In  Fellenberg's  school  only  three  hours  a  day  were 
devoted  to  formal  instruction;  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
labor,  chiefly  agricultural  and  hand  work,  accompanied 
by  explanations.  It  was  Fellenberg's  theory  that  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  to  overcome  both  external  and  in- 
ternal difficulties.  Through  labor  they  would  overcome 
the  first;   through  habitual  self-command  they  would 

1  "Education  and  the  Social  Crisis  in  Europe."  Reprint  from  the 
Year  Book  of  Education.    Evans  Brothers,  Limited,  London,  1937,  p.  8. 
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overcome  the  second.  This  system  of  education— for  sys- 
tem it  became  with  the  establishment  of  several  schools- 
showed  that  pupils  with  fewer  hours  of  study  but  with 
their  time  advantageously  occupied  with  work  sur- 
passed pupils  who  were  drilled  only  in  subject-matter  in 
the  ordinary  schools. 

These  same  principles  have  guided  the  development 
of  the  Danish  Folk  School.  These  schools  have  united 
culture  with  labor.  The  Danish  farm  laborer,  when  he 
changes  his  abode,  takes  with  him  a  case  of  books,  weigh- 
ing more  than  all  his  other  baggage.  Of  what  other  coun- 
try could  that  be  said?  He  has  been  taught  in  a  school 
that  gives  him  self-confidence  and  self-mastery,  but  does 
not  make  him  discontented  with  manual  work. 

Experiments  now  being  conducted  by  the  NYA,  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  and  other  agencies  in  this  country 
point  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  uniting  intel- 
lectual and  work  education. 

EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  experiment  in  democracy  promoted  and  main- 
tained by  the  education  of  the  common  man  as  estab- 
lished and  furthered  in  America  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history:  It  has  striven  to  give  to  the  common  man  tools 
for  living  a  practical  and  happy  life  with  his  fellows.  The 
cardinal  theory  underneath  democracy  with  respect  to 
the  individual  is  that  each  may  have  a  chance  to  develop 
to  the  limit  of  his  potentialities.  This  theory  implies 
that,  when  conditions  drift  to  a  stage  in  which  personali- 
ties are  crushed,  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
educational  leaders  to  interpret  another  basic  tenet  of 
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democracy:  namely,  its  assumption  of  progressive  change 
in  the  institutional  structures  that  govern  the  human  re- 
lations. The  question,  therefore,  facing  educators  today 
is:  Can  education  train  youth  to  live  in  a  democracy  and 
at  the  same  time  effect  whatever  changes  are  necessary  in 
the  social  structure  to  guarantee  full  opportunity  for 
individual  development? 

One  wonders  how  generally  in  the  future  the  trained 
products  of  the  schools  may  have  to  depend  upon  the 
type  of  work  indicated  in  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  pet  shop  window: 

"Dog  owners:  Young  college  men  are  now  available  who 
will  call  for  and  exercise  your  dog  for  a  moderate  fee." 


VII 

THE  RECREATION  IN  WHICH  THEY 
ENGAGE 


"7 

f  he  young  people  in  my  part  of  the  country  have 
absolutely  no  facilities  and  no  leadership  for  good  recrea- 
tion," said  a  civic  leader  in  the  rural  South.  "They  sit 
around  with  nothing  to  do,  or  they  get  drunk  and  fight. 
What  we  need  is  good  recreational  leadership,  not  only 
for  leisure-time  activities  but  also  to  give  incentives  to 
better  living." 

"The  young  people  here  don't  seem  to  lack  facilities  for 
recreation,"  a  village  highjschool  principal  declared. 
"We  have  a  tennis  court  in  the  village,  but  it  is  seldom 
used.  The  young  people  who  own  or  have  the  use  of 
cars  can  go  to  the  city,  to  the  river  to  swim,  or  to  other 
places.  Besides,  we  have  a  baseball  team  and  a  good 
baseball  field,  and  every  Wednesday  night  during  the 
summer  the  village  band  gives  a  concert." 

"Some  of  them  lead  rich  and  full  recreational  lives; 
others  are  living  humdrum  and  dull  lives.  Many  of 
those  who  are  working  still  have  the  age-old  problem  of 
not  having  enough  time  to  do  all  the  things  they  would 
like  to  do,  whereas  many  of  those  who  are  not  working 
cannot  find  enough  inexpensive  and  entertaining  activi- 
ties to  keep  them  from  feeling  a  sense  of  boredom."  This 
extract  from  a  report  made  by  Rachel  Stutsman,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  five  hundred  youth  in  Detroit,  sum- 
marizes in  broad  perspective,  without  emphasis  on  either 
110 
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the  bright  or  dull  side,  the  recreational  story  of  youth 
in  cities. 

Recital  of  statements  like  these  provides  only  a  sketchy 
idea  of  the  recreation  in  which  American  youth  engage 
and  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  leisure  time  that  they  face.  These  sketches  do  show, 
however,  that  leisure-time  activities  of  young  people  in 
this  country  run  a  gamut  from  shiftless  idleness  among 
many  of  the  youth  in  disadvantaged  rural  areas  and  con- 
gested urban  sections  to  full-time,  sophisticated  pleasure- 
seeking  among  the  advantaged  group.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  place  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  lives  of  youth  in  a  world  progressively  com- 
plicated by  technology,  together  with  the  problems  that 
arise  for  the  youth  themselves  in  finding  ways  of  spending 
leisure  time. 

TRENDS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Social  and  recreational  activities  in  which  people  have 
engaged  from  decade  to  decade  through  the  century  and 
a  half  of  this  nation's  history  have  represented  the  folk 
responses  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  particular  times. 
When  America  was  predominantly  agricultural,  recrea- 
tion was  closely  tied  with  that  occupation:  hunting,  fish- 
ing, swimming,  trapping  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other, 
social  life— such  as  visiting,  attending  church,  community 
celebrations,  school  affairs,  and  other  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities—were the  chief  outlets.  These  activities  were 
accepted  by  the  people  without  question  as  to  their  value 
or  consideration  of  their  place  in  society  in  the  same  way 
the  wild  strawberries  the  farm  boy  could  pick  from  the 
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side  of  the  road  were  eaten  with  no  thought  of  their  food 
value  or  place  in  his  diet. 

A  changed  concept  of  recreation  has  paralleled  the 
transition  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial economy.  Recreation  and  the  method  by  which 
a  livelihood  is  gained  are  under  present  conditions 
rigidly  separated.  This  separation  in  fact  is  a  dominant 
part  of  the  cultural  pattern  of  modern  life.  No  longer 
tied  closely  to  work,  recreation  has  come  to  be  the  com- 
plement of  work;  for  during  leisure  the  worker  develops 
those  capacities  and  phases  of  personality  that  can  no 
longer  be  secured  from  work,  mechanized  as  it  is.  A 
tragic  concomitant  of  the  changing  concept  of  leisure  is 
that  use  of  leisure  time  by  the  youth  of  the  privileged 
classes  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  workers  and  farmers.  Lacking  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  participation,  these  youth  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  commercialized  amusements. 

The  promotion  of  leisure-time  activity  and  the  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities  have  often  been  justified 
on  various  grounds  such  as  health,  prevention  of  crime, 
the  keeping  of  mental  balance  in  time  of  unemployment, 
or  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  force  of  routine  employ- 
ment. Even  if  all  these  justifications  are  legitimate,  they 
are  nevertheless  unnecessary.  Well-rounded  living  neces- 
sitates wholesome  use  of  leisure.  Recreation  is  health, 
vigor,  romance,  and  fullness  of  living,  and  should  be 
accepted  as  a  necessity  for  living  as  much  as  eating  and 
sleeping. 

It  is  a  natural  and  healthy  thing  for  young  folks  to 
want  to  be  together  in  work  and  play.    Although  it  has 
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become  increasingly  difficult  in  large  cities,  spontaneous 
banding  together  always  has  and  always  will  take  place. 
If  it  is  unguided,  however,  it  may  very  well  have  a  bad 
effect— may  even  lead  to  crime. 

With  this  principle  to  work  on,  organizations  and 
communities  have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  planned  leisure-time  facilities  for 
their  young  people.  Communities  have  established  li- 
braries, parks,  and  playgrounds.  Schools  and  churches 
have  long  had  programs  of  recreation,  and  have  played 
perhaps  the  greatest  part  in  the  leisure  life  of  both  urban 
and  rural  youth.  The  influence  of  their  leadership  has, 
however,  been  all  too  often  limited  to  in-school  youth 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  to  their  own  parishioners 
on  the  part  of  the  churches. 

Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys'  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  Co-operative  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
fraternal  societies,  have  instituted  programs  that  attempt 
to  meet  the  recreational  need  of  young  people.  The 
Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.'s  have  long  provided  recreational 
opportunities  to  a  certain  segment  of  the  youth  popula- 
tion. The  aims  and  objectives  of  such  organizations  and 
their  activities  are  all  to  the  good;  in  some  cases  they  are 
very  successful— but  they  are  not  youth-led  activities. 

Typical  examples  of  adult-controlled  organizations 
that  serve  children  but  on  the  whole  fail  to  retain  their 
interest  to  any  great  extent  after  they  reach  the  youth 
age  are  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  4-H  Clubs,  the  latter  pro- 
moted by  the  Extension  Service.     The  adults  running 
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both  these  organizations  provide  programs  that  appeal 
tremendously  to  most  children.  Individual  achievement 
is  encouraged;  badges  of  accomplishment  are  given.  A 
different  technique  seems  to  be  called  for  in  dealing  with 
these  same  children  when  they  reach  the  youth  age. 
Where  successful  activities  are  being  conducted  by  these 
two  organizations  among  young  people— and  there  are 
some  that  are  very  successful— it  will  be  found  that  the 
success  is  due  to  the  unique  ability  of  an  adult  to  give 
guidance  to  youth  in  planning  their  own  efforts  without 
seeming  to  "run"  them.  Until  the  leadership  of  these 
organizations  realize  that  adults  cannot  dominate  the 
activities  of  the  youth  age,  they  will  continue  to  witness 
the  wholesale  drop-outs  that  regularly  occur  when  their 
membership  reaches  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Hence,  failure  on  the  part  of  youth  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  provided  for  them  by  various  organiza- 
tions can  very  often  be  traced  to  their  rebellion  against 
adult  control  of  these  organizations;  for  it  is  natural  that 
youth  want  to  have  a  hand  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  plans  for  their  own  leisure  activity.  Young  people 
have  become  convinced  that  community  recreational 
programs  are  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  tastes  of  adults. 
The  Maryland  study  tells  of  one  eighteen-year-old  girl 
who  explained  her  failure  to  participate  in  the  recrea- 
tional activities  of  the  community  center  by  saying  it 
might  better  be  described  as  a  "reducing  center."  "Who 
wants  to  go  up  to  the  gym  and  see  a  lot  of  fat  old  married 
women  doing  calisthenics?"  she  sputtered. 

The  dearth  of  opportunities  for  recreational  activities, 
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cultural  pursuits,  and  well-nourished  personality  devel- 
opment has  resulted  in  an  appalling  increase  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  recreation.  An  outstanding  character- 
istic of  today's  recreation  is  that  it  is  more  and  more 
subject  to  mass  production.  At  the  same  time,  vicarious 
participation  has  increased.  Each  day  over  twenty  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  enter  the  motion  picture 
houses  and  sit  for  two  or  more  hours,  experiencing  vicar- 
iously the  joy  and  sorrow  they  witness  on  the  screen  be- 
fore them.  Each  autumn  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  pay  millions  of  dollars  to  watch  college  teams 
contest  the  position  of  a  "pigskin"  on  a  level,  rectangu- 
lar field.  Each  day  millions  of  people  turn  a  dial  and 
listen  together  to  the  tune  that  is  "first  on  the  hit  parade"; 
or  to  the  experiences  of  Amos  and  Andy.  Housewives 
spend  hours  listening  to  long  and  involved  serial  stories 
of  deserted  wives,  and  children  rush  home  from  school  to 
hear  the  exciting  adventures  of  "Little  Orphan  Annie" 
or  the  "Lone  Ranger."  From  April  to  October  young 
and  old  avidly  follow  the  daily  papers  to  find  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Yellow  Sox,  the  Black  Sox,  and  the 
No  Sox,  or  to  follow  the  exploits  of  the  prize-fighter  hero 
of  the  day.  Some  escape  through  entertainment  is  not 
only  defensible  but  advisable.  It  is  only  to  be  con- 
demned when  passive  types  of  commercialized  recreation 
are  indulged  in  to  the  exclusion  of  constructive  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts  to  "re-create"  or  to  the  complete 
neglect  of  gaining  knowledge  about  the  local  and  na- 
tional scene  and  participating  as  a  citizen  in  community 
affairs. 

It  is  well  that  America  has  become  recreation  con- 
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scious.  According  to  one  estimate,  the  American  worker 
spends  twenty  cents  of  every  dollar  of  his  income  in  some 
form  of  leisure-time  activity.  Expenditure  of  money  for 
this  purpose  has  come  with  the  increasing  congestion  of 
population  and  the  necessity  for  families  to  live  in 
cramped  quarters  and  thereby  break  up  family  activities 
and  force  young  people  to  find  their  pleasure  outside  the 
home. 

Thrills  have  become  for  many  young  people  a  stand- 
ard of  leisure  activity.  Unwholesome  as  this  fact  is,  the 
thrill-seeker  is  catered  to  in  many  forms  of  commercial- 
ized recreation.  Automobile  rides,  the  amusement  park, 
dancing— all  may  have  as  the  chief  objective  getting  a 
thrill.    Thrill  seeking  is  bad  medicine  for  young  people. 

Recently  a  conversation  was  heard  between  a  police 
officer  and  two  boys  about  seventeen  years  of  age  as  the 
boys  were  taken  from  jail  to  the  police  court: 

"Did  you  boys  take  both  the  cars?" 

"No,  we  took  only  the  Dodge.  He  [meaning  another 
boy]  says  we  helped  him  but  we  didn't." 

When  inquiry  was  made  in  the  office  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  the  suburban  county  where  the  conversa- 
tion was  heard,  this  was  the  reply.  "One  of  our  biggest 
problems  here  is  the  stealing  of  automobiles.  We  have 
had  some  serious  cases,  boys  who  came  from  good 
homes." 

Disorganized  economic  conditions  since  1930  have  dis- 
closed the  dangerous  inadequacies  in  America's  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  have  augmented  the  need  of  millions 
for  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure.  There  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  from  all  sides  for  more  adequate  fa- 
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cilities  for  recreation.  Out  of  the  inadequacies,  increased 
needs,  demands,  and  efforts  to  meet  them,  there  appear 
to  be  emerging  a  few  basic  generalizations  that  should  be 
clearly  recognized  before  discussion  of  the  specific  recrea- 
tional situations  of  urban  and  rural  youth. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  wholesome  associations  and 
recreational  activities  are  in  general  as  essential  to  the 
full  development  and  continued  balance  of  the  indi- 
vidual personality  as  is  food  for  the  growth  of  the  physi- 
cal body.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. The  second  is  that  recreation  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  employment.  Economic  adjustments  of  youth 
cannot  be  met  by  initiating  recreational  programs. 

Jim  told  us  about  his  experiences  in  the  city  while  he 
was  unemployed  and  looking  for  work. 

"I'd  go  to  a  movie  first  thing  in  the  morning  when  the 
admission  was  a  quarter— that  is,  I'd  go  when  I  had  a 
quarter  to  spare,  and  another  quarter  in  my  pocket  for 
some  food  when  I  came  out.  On  one  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  winter  I  stayed  in  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until 
closing  time.  That  was  twelve  hours.  Gosh!  but  I  beat 
it  for  a  hot-dog  stand  when  I  got  out!" 

"Where  did  you  sleep?" 

"My  buddy  from  Pittsburgh  had  got  a  job  and  let  me 
share  his  hall  bedroom." 

"How  did  it  happen  when  you  remained  so  long  in 
the  picture  house  that  the  ushers  didn't  tell  you  to  move 
on?" 

Jim  grinned.  "I  did  move  on,  from  one  section  of  the 
house  to  another  every  time  the  feature  changed.  Others 
moved  also." 
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"Do  you  think  many  young  persons  sought  refuge  as 
you  did?" 

"Think  it?  I  know  it.  Hundreds  of  them,  and  older 
persons  as  well.    I  got  so  that  I  could  spot  them  all  right." 

The  boys  in  certain  CCC  camps,  when  asked  how  they 
had  occupied  their  time  before  going  to  camp,  replied: 
"I  just  hung  around.  .  .  ."  "I  got  into  trouble,  I  guess, 
just  for  excitement  with  my  pals.  .  .  ."  "After  I  got  sick 
of  tramping  around  for  jobs  and  getting  nothing  out  of 
it,  I  just  stayed  around  the  house.  .  .  ."  "What  else  could 
a  guy  do  with  no  decent  clothes  and  nothing  in  his 
pocket?" 

Unemployment,  from  which  many  young  people  suf- 
fer, releases  an  abundance  of  leisure  time  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  victim  of  it,  but  the  psychological  state 
of  the  individual  under  such  circumstances  is  not  con- 
ducive to  benefit.  Instead  of  being  receptive  to  "re-crea- 
tion," the  spirit  is  depressed.  In  many  communities, 
organized  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs  of  unemployed  youth,  yet  it  has  been  found  that 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can  these  young  people 
be  persuaded  to  participate  in  the  programs.  Most  games 
cost  some  money  in  one  way  or  another;  clothes  are  re- 
quired for  organized  play;  lack  of  money  limits  or  elim- 
inates the  use  of  the  automobile.  Patronizing  the  movies, 
and  sometimes  use  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds,  must 
be  paid  for.  In  Detroit,  among  five  hundred  youth  with- 
out work  it  was  found  that  most  of  their  time  was  spent 
at  home  listening  to  the  radio  and  that  to  interest  them 
in  active  games  was  very  difficult.  One  hopeful  sign  has 
been  the  establishment  by  the  youth  themselves  in  poor 
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sections  of  New  York  City  of  "Cellar  Clubs,"  where  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  join  together  in  clubs  to  pass 
their  leisure  hours.  A  fuller  description  of  these  clubs 
will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  URBAN  RECREATION 

It  is  in  the  urban  environment  that  work  and  recrea- 
tion have  been  most  widely  separated.  It  is  true  that  the 
cities  have  perfected  the  techniques  of  amusement,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  too  often  separated  it 
from  the  life  of  the  people.  The  normal  routine  of  neigh- 
borhood and  family  life  have  come  to  belong,  in  the 
cities,  to  one  world,  while  diversion  belongs  to  another. 

The  urban  environment,  plus  urban  methods  of  work, 
makes  imperative  social  and  recreational  life;  the  ma- 
chine tempo  of  the  city  sets  a  pace  from  which  the  biologi- 
cal organism  must  have  release.  Work  at  a  machine  re- 
quires sustained  attention  or  routine  repetitive  action. 
Is  it  an  accident  that  the  increased  use  of  the  machine  and 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  mental  disorders  to  the  place 
where  persons  so  afflicted  occupy  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  hospital  beds  have  simultaneously  come  to  char- 
acterize American  life? 

It  is  characteristic  of  urban  recreation  among  young 
folk  (and  rural  as  well)  that  it  is  largely  of  an  individual 
nature— reading,  individual  sports,  movies,  hobbies,  loaf- 
ing, listening  to  the  radio.  Although  these  things  are 
not  in  themselves  unwholesome,  the  almost  total  absence 
of  group,  or  "social,"  activities  marks  a  distinct  void. 
The  nearest  approach  to  group  activity  that  many  youth 
have  is  dancing,  which  for  lack  of  other  facilities  all  too 
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often  takes  place  in  night  clubs  or  beer  taverns.  There 
is,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  a  definite  limitation  set  on  even 
this,  since  the  bills  must  be  paid. 

Because  they  are  present  in  more  concentrated  num- 
bers, urban  youth  are  most  easily  the  prey  of  the  exploit- 
ers of  commercialized  amusements.  In  the  absence  of 
other  facilities  for  recreation,  there  is  too  often  no  other 
place  for  them  to  turn  than  the  movie,  beer  hall,  or 
commercialized  amusement  park. 

Youth  in  cities  belong  to  few  organizations,  with  the 
exception  of  churches.  There  are,  of  course,  recreational 
programs  within  labor  unions,  in  the  places  of  employ- 
ment, within  nationality  groups;  but  these,  as  is  true 
with  the  church  and  school,  are  limited  to  a  small  group 
of  members.  Loyalty  to  any  organization  is  apt  to  be 
tenuous  among  urban  youth  because  of  the  flux  in  the 
urban  environment. 

The  youth  themselves  feel  very  definitely  the  scarcity 
of  recreational  activity,  and  the  need  for  more  group 
activity.  In  some  instances  they  have  shown  rare  initia- 
tive by  organizing  clubs  of  their  own  where  they  meet  to 
play  together  and  talk  together.  But  these  instances  are 
few.  They  express  the  desire  for  more  social  centers  and 
sports  centers,  at  the  same  time  criticizing  many  of  those 
which  exist  as  catering  to  adult  interests  and  tastes. 

As  though  it  were  in  recognition  of  the  deficiencies 
in  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  imposed  by  the  city  envi- 
ronment, organized  recreation  and  other  leisure-time 
activities  have  been  vigorously  promoted  within  recent 
years.  Any  criticisms  that  might  be  directed  toward 
such  efforts  are  likely  to  have  arisen  from  two  causes: 
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the  attempt  to  meet  the  unemployment  problem  through 
recreation,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
youth  (whether  urban  or  rural)  want  a  part  in  organizing 
their  own  leisure-time  activities. 

RURAL  YOUTH  AND  RECREATION 

The  same  forces  that  are  complicating  the  problems 
of  leisure-time  activities  for  youth  in  the  cities  are  chang- 
ing the  picture  of  recreation  for  young  people  in  rural 
areas.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  money  and  an  automobile 
is  not  confined  to  his  own  community  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  leisure  time.  The  young  person  without 
funds,  however,  may  be  largely  dependent  upon  local 
facilities  that  may  be  little  more  than  a  bench  by  the  side 
of  a  country  store  and  a  few  pairs  of  horse  shoes  for  pitch- 
ing. It  has  been  found  that  young  men  going  to  the 
CCC  from  rural  territory  often  do  not  know  how  to  play. 

Rural  people  were  aroused  some  years  ago  because 
they  felt  that  the  movement  of  their  young  folk  to  the 
cities  was  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  means  for  enjoying 
life.  They  believed  that  their  boys  and  girls  went  to  the 
cities  because  of  "the  bright  lights."  This  motivated  a 
wide-spread  movement  for  building  community  houses 
and  instituting  programs  for  organizing  rural  community 
activities,  which  got  under  way  early  in  the  1920's  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Although  in  spite  of 
all  this  youth  continued  to  go  to  the  cities,  in  many  ways 
and  in  many  places  rural  life  has  been  greatly  enriched 
by  these  efforts. 

More  than  in  urban  areas,  the  church  and  the  school 
dominate  recreation  in  rural  areas.    The  church  takes 
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first  place  in  the  number  of  out-of-school  youth  reached, 
but  very  often  the  extent  of  the  church's  contact  is  merely 
providing  an  opportunity  to  attend  church  or  Sunday 
school,  with  no  effort  to  provide  programs  for  the  use  of 
leisure  time  of  the  young  people  whom  they  reach.  In 
rare  instances  rural  churches  have  well-planned  com- 
munity programs  that  give  youth  an  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  group  activities  which  they  crave. 

Rural  schools,  like  those  in  the  city,  usually  limit  their 
contact  with  youth  to  the  in-school  group.  They  pro- 
mote clubs,  musical  programs,  and  other  activities  for 
their  members.  But  when  youth  drop  out  of  school  or 
graduate,  all  interest  seems  to  be  lost  in  them.  Criticism 
may  well  be  leveled  at  the  schools  for  this  discrimination, 
since  they  are  indeed  one  democratic  institution  that 
could  and  should  reach  the  privileged  and  unprivileged, 
on  equal  terms. 

As  in  the  urban  community,  most  rural  youth  belong 
to  no  organization.  Indeed,  if  the  churches  are  excluded, 
almost  nine  of  every  ten  young  persons  have  no  organ- 
izational affiliation.  Again,  individual  activity  is  the 
usual  way  of  spending  leisure  time:  individual  sports, 
loafing,  reading,  movies,  dancing,  and  dating.  And  again 
in  rural  areas,  the  youth  maintain  that  they  take  their 
fun  alone,  not  because  they  prefer  it,  but  because  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do. 

Community  custom  and  folk  ways  have  a  very  great 
bearing  on  the  type  of  recreation  that  rural  young  people 
engage  in.  Card  playing,  dancing,  and  many  other  forms 
of  innocent  amusement  are  often  frowned  upon. 
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The  recreational  activities  of  young  folk  in  the  more 
handicapped  areas  are  practically  nil.  The  recreational 
life  of  the  mountaineer,  one  authority  from  the  Ozark 
region  asserts,  is  very  limited,  consisting  chiefly  of  infre- 
quent attendance  at  movies,  scanty  reading,  usually  not 
of  a  worth-while  character,  and  car  riding.  Dancing  is 
not  frowned  upon  except  in  those  regions  that  are  af- 
fected by  primitive  types  of  church  organization.  There 
is  a  party  occasionally,  and  group  singing,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  group  social  activities  consists  of  attending 
church  during  a  month's  "protracted  meeting"  in  the 
early  fall.  Group  games,  such  as  basketball  and  baseball, 
are  practically  unknown  in  these  sections  of  the  country. 

In  other  rural  areas  of  low-income  there  is  nothing  for 
the  young  people  to  do.  The  boys  may  loaf,  obtain 
liquor,  fight,  land  in  jail.  Even  these  avenues  of  expres- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  loafing,  are  usually  not  open 
to  the  girls. 

Agricultural  villages,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  centers  of  rural  communities,  stand  in  a  unique 
position  to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  young 
people,  but  seldom  do  so.  Youth  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  villages  may  have  an  overabundance  of  recreational 
opportunities  through  extra-curricular  programs,  but 
the  high-school  graduate  or  the  young  person  who  has 
dropped  out  of  school  before  graduation  frequently  finds 
himself  only  an  onlooker  in  the  community  recreational 
programs.  That  which  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
is  in  control  of  the  older  people,  of  whom  the  villages 
have    an    abundance.     The    villages    have    plenty    of 
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churches,  lodges,  and  clubs,  but  these  are  largely  managed 
by  and  for  the  older  people,  or,  as  with  the  Boy  Scouts, 
for  the  younger  ages.  The  churches  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  being  so  busy  helping  the  boys  and  girls  that 
they  can  do  nothing  for  the  young  people. 

Seeing  the  poverty  of  opportunity  for  recreation  in 
rural  areas  and  the  need  of  young  persons  there,  com- 
mercial interests  have  pushed  their  way  in,  aided  by 
paved  roads  and  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  the  pulp 
magazines,  which  have  gained  wide  popularity  in  rural 
communities.  Movies,  road  houses,  and  beer  joints  have 
invaded  the  rural  communities,  spreading  commercial 
patterns  and  standards  for  the  expenditure  of  leisure 
time.  The  beer  garden  and  tavern,  with  their  facilities 
for  dancing,  first  went  to  the  country  to  serve  city  people; 
but,  as  they  become  more  wide-spread,  rural  people,  too, 
are  turning  to  these  places.  Sometimes  rural  young 
people  have  money  enough  to  frequent  only  the  worst 
types.  The  traditional  amusements  of  the  country  are 
receding,  while  wholesome  organized  recreation  that 
has  evolved  as  a  defense  against  the  mechanized  amuse- 
ments of  the  city  has  not  been  fully  accepted.  The  urban 
forms  continue  to  spread  to  the  country  under  the  impe- 
tus of  commercial  motives. 

In  a  small  town  in  a  middle-western  state  only  a  short 
time  ago,  the  adults  were  complaining  about  the  youth 
spending  their  time  at  beer  parlors  and  "joints."  A  brief 
check-up  showed  that  the  town  had  eighteen  beer  joints 
that  remained  open  every  night  until  midnight,  but 
nothing  else,  not  even  a  library,  was  open  after  9  o'clock. 
Furthermore,  there  were  more  than  five  times  as  many 
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shops  that  sold  beer  as  there  were  other  places  where  the 
youth  might  congregate. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  LEISURE  TIME 

Four  fundamental  considerations  having  a  bearing  on 
leisure-time  activities  emerge  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  the  foregoing  discussion  of  this  chapter.  These 
are:  Young  people  are  largely  unorganized  and  engage 
in  individualistic  activities  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
leisure  time;  the  pressure  of  mechanized  occupations 
makes  necessary  more  facilities  for  the  wholesome  use 
of  unemployed  time;  the  amount  of  leisure  time  among 
youth  has  been  on  the  increase  because  of  shorter  hours 
of  work  and  unemployment;  and  the  expanding  areas  of 
commercialized  amusements  make  possible  an  increase 
of  vicarious  rather  than  participant  recreation.  From 
the  total  picture  of  leisure-time  expenditure  in  its  rela- 
tion to  young  people  there  arise  a  few  questions  that  are 
inherent  challenges  to  America. 

Can  sufficient  facilities  be  provided  through  public 
means  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  machine  in  its 
power  to  destroy  health  and  social  well-being? 

Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  after  traveling  in  this  country  and  lec- 
turing on  recreation,  made  this  observation:  "As  I  walk 
the  streets  of  your  cities  and  study  the  faces  and  figures 
of  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalks,  I  see  a  thing  which  I  have 
often  observed  with  alarm  in  the  great  cities  of  my  own 
country.  I  see  a  large  amount,  an  alarmingly  large 
amount,  of  what  I  can  only  call  damaged  humanity— men, 
women,  and  children  whose  appearance  clearly  denotes 
that  they  are  living  woefully  inadequate  lives,  inadequate 
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physically,  to  begin  with  and  with  all  the  mental  and 
moral  inadequacies  that  follow  from  that.  .  .  ."*■ 

The  counter-force  to  the  increasing  size  of  such  a  pic- 
ture is  the  restoration  of  spontaneous  participant  recrea- 
tion among  face-to-face  groups.  Evidently  youth  do 
associate  much  in  unorganized  groups  and  on  a  personal 
face-to-face  basis.  Therefore,  in  public  programs  of 
social  and  recreational  and  leisure-time  activities  why  not 
emphasize  the  place  of  these  face-to-face  groups  among 
young  people?  "The  primary  social  group  is  hardly  less 
essential  for  the  realization  of  human  life  than  language 
itself.  ...  It  can  and  must  be  regenerated,  and  the  future 
of  leisure— of  realized  life— depends  on  the  discovery  of 
how  to  regenerate  the  primary  social  group  and  enrich  it 
until  it  is  adequate  to  human  nature,  and  how  to  change 
it  with  burdens  of  work  grievous  and  exciting  enough  to 
call  the  deeper  energies  into  action.  .  .  ."2 

Does  the  growing  mass  method  of  recreation  presage 
good  or  ill  for  the  future?  The  movies  have  an  unlimited 
power  to  propagandize  and  lead  in  almost  any  direction. 
That  which  is  thrown  on  the  screen  may  be  accepted 
without  question;  it  cannot  be  discussed— and  free  public 
discussion  is  the  method  of  democracy. 

Do  the  unorganized  youth  stand  ready  to  be  organized? 
No  positive  or  negative  answer  can  be  given  to  that 
question,  but  some  pertinent  observation  can  be  made. 
Youth  like  action.   Already  some  of  them  in  America  are 

1  Jacks,  L.  P.  Education  Through  Recreation.  New  York,  Harper, 
1932,  p.  132. 

2  Collier,  John.  "Fullness  of  Life  Through  Leisure."  From  Mind- 
Body  Relationships  (Interpretations  of  Physical  Education,  Vol  I).  Jay 
B.  Nash,  editor.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes,  1931,  p.  197. 
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wanting  to  march.  For  example,  the  adult  leaders  in  one 
of  the  farm  organizations  in  this  country  are  troubled 
because  their  young  people,  though  given  freedom  for 
full  participation  in  the  adult  programs,  want  to  put  on 
arm  bands  and  parade. 

How  far  can  government  agencies  safely  go  in  provid- 
ing public  facilities  and  leadership  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time  for  young  people  who  want  action?  This  is  a  perti- 
nent question  in  view  of  the  movement  within  the  last 
few  years  to  establish  parks,  playgrounds,  and  com- 
munity houses,  and  to  hire  recreational  leaders  by  the 
Parks  Service  and  WPA  as  well  as  by  states  and  cities. 
The  answer,  however,  seems  to  be  this:  that  all  types  of 
facilities  may  be  established  and  used  if  there  is  a  public 
demand  for  them,  but  leadership  should  go  only  so  far  as 
to  furnish  technical  help.  It  is  the  function  of  leadership 
to  provide  the  method,  not  to  determine  the  reason,  of 
recreation,  especially  for  young  people.  It  takes  a  totali- 
tarian state  to  tell  the  youth  both  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

A  community  worker  recently  complained  that  the 
young  people  passed  up  her  program  to  attend  a  com- 
mercialized dance  hall.  Had  she  had  any  insight  as  to 
her  own  mental  workings  and  those  of  the  youth  she 
would  have  known  the  reason.  She  was  trying  to  tell  the 
young  folk  what  to  do  and  to  do  it  according  to  her  plan, 
whereas  young  people  want  to  formulate  their  own  pro- 
grams of  action  and  to  ask  advice  only  when  they  see  fit. 

SOME  HOPEFUL  SIGNS 

The  building  and  equipping  of  community  houses, 
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playgrounds,  golf  courses,  and  swimming  pools,  the  de- 
velopment of  parks,  and  the  training  of  recreational  lead- 
ers by  the  WPA  has  been  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
depression.  The  spread  of  opportunities  for  recreation 
through  these  channels  provides  a  wholesome  counter 
force  to  vicarious  commercialized  recreation.  The  avail- 
ability of  these  facilities  has  caused  both  young  and  old, 
with  less  money  than  formerly,  to  turn  to  their  own 
initiative. 

Many  communities  having  turned  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  people  to  their  own  talents,  some  are 
making  notable  contributions  to  folk  culture.  Music, 
drama,  and  folk  games  are  the  cultural  media— the  means 
of  folk  expression.  The  radio  in  a  few  cases  has  become 
the  channel  through  which  a  leader  directs  family  and 
other  group  singing.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  singing 
school,  with  the  leader  in  the  radio  studio  and  the  audi- 
ence in  their  own  homes. 

Youth  themselves  are  participating  in  a  recently  devel- 
oped form  of  leisure-time  expenditures.  Hosteling  is  a 
constructive  development  the  value  of  which  is  far  above 
any  commercialized  activities,  and  youth  like  the  sport. 
Hostels  are  overnight  stopping  points  for  hikers  and  bi- 
cyclists of  both  sexes  who  wish  to  see  America  on  their 
own  power.  America  now  has  around  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  scattered  over  the  nation,  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  apart  on  walking  trails.  The  cost  for  stay- 
ing overnight  in  a  hostel  is  only  twenty-five  cents  the 
country  over.  Young  hostlers  achieve  health,  happiness, 
and  wholesome  associations.  The  movement  appears 
destined  to  grow. 
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hen  I  was  a  lad  living  on  a  farm  in  the  Middle  West, 
my  father  had  a  horse  named  George.  George  was  gentle, 
a  good  rider,  and  in  fact  an  all  purpose  worker.  To  catch 
him  in  the  pasture,  advantage  had  to  be  taken  of  his  one 
weakness.  He  liked  apples.  So  when  we  wanted  to  catch 
George,  we  went  through  the  pasture  eating  an  apple, 
but  at  the  same  time  holding  a  bridle  behind  us.  George 
always  fell  for  the  trick.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  apple 
he  came  after  it.  While  he  took  the  apple,  a  bridle  was 
slipped  over  his  head. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  youth-serving  agencies.  One 
conducts  programs  for  youth  for  the  sake  of  youth,  the 
other  in  order  to  induce  the  youth  to  join  the  adult 
organization.  Obviously  many  organizations  possess  both 
characteristics.  Those  whose  purpose  is  primarily  to  slip 
the  bridle  over  the  head  largely  fail  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  youth. 

The  preceding  analyses  have  shown  the  fields  in  which 
the  major  problems  of  youth  exist.  The  most  obvious 
and  pressing  problem  undoubtedly  is  the  inability  of 
millions  of  youth  to  find  their  places  in  the  economic 
organization.  Yet  at  the  same  time  critical  inadequacies 
exist  in  educational  and  recreational  facilities.  In  the 
face  of  the  recognized  problems  faced  by  young  people, 
the  question  that  arises  is:  What  are  the  youth-serving 
agencies  doing  about  the  situation? 
129 
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America  has  dozens  of  long-established  organizations 
and  agencies  whose  full-  or  part-time  functions  are  to 
help  young  people  over  the  transitory  stage  of  life  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.  Many  special  groups  today  are 
also  making  similar  efforts.  It  is  possible  in  this  book, 
however,  to  discuss  the  work  of  only  a  small  number. 
The  agencies  selected  for  consideration,  therefore,  are 
those  that  have  made  definite  attempts  since  1930  to 
help  young  people  make  an  economic  adjustment.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  are  part  of  the  emergency  agencies  in- 
stituted by  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  some  of  the 
old,  established  governmental  agencies,  and  voluntary 
organizations  composed  of  particular  groups.  For  all 
organizations  and  special  activities,  only  outstanding 
aspects  are  high-lighted. 

The  three  emergency  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment discussed  are  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

CIVILIAN   CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  establishment  of  the  CCC  was  one  of  the  first 
moves  of  the  present  Administration  to  provide  work 
for  the  young  unemployed  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
serve the  forests  and  soil  and  to  prevent  floods.  This  one 
agency  has  enrolled  more  than  2,500,000  young  men 
from  both  rural  and  urban  territory.  The  enrollees  are 
generally  seventeen  to  twenty^three  years  of  age,  from 
relief  families  or  from  the  lowest  income  group.  These 
young  people  are  for  the  most  part  unskilled,  lacking  in 
work  habits  and  averaging  only  a  little  better  than  eight 
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grades  of  education,  though  they  range  from  the  illiter- 
ate to  the  college  graduate.  The  records  of  a  high  pro- 
portion show  that  they  were  over  age  in  relation  to  the 
grade  attained  when  they  left  school. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  number  applying  for 
enrollment  in  the  CCC  has  always  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  that  could  be  enrolled.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  1939,  the  Corps  enrolled  about  273,000 
men,  and  for  every  man  selected  there  were  about  four 
that  wanted  the  opportunity  to  go.  Hence  the  CCC  falls 
short  of  being  able  to  serve  the  number  of  youth  who 
really  stand  in  need  of  its  help.  Any  curtailment  in  the 
funds  available  for  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1 940- 
1941  will  mean  that  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  those 
who  should  be  aided  can  be  reached  by  this  agency. 

Another  very  significant  fact,  though  not  necessarily  a 
very  surprising  one  in  view  of  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  recent  years,  is  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  young  men  enrolled  had  not  previously  been  gain- 
fully employed.  A  test  survey  made  in  January,  1940, 
showed  this  figure  to  be  better  than  60  per  cent.  If  to 
those  who  had  had  no  employment  at  all  are  added 
those  who  had  had  less  than  four  months  of  work  prior 
to  joining  the  Corps,  the  figure  rises  to  more  than  80 
per  cent.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  studies  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission. 

The  CCC  is  providing  three  services  for  youth:  work 
experience,  regular  schooling,  and  vocational  guidance. 
Time  is  spent  on  the  work  project  by  the  superintendent 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  work.  Also,  an  attempt 
is  made  in  the  educational  program  to  find  the  work  the 
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youth  would  like  to  follow  and  to  train  him  for  such  an 
occupation. 

The  youth  is  well  guided  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  camp. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  agency  to  aid  its  enrollees 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  to  find  jobs,  and  success 
crowns  their  efforts  in  many  cases. 

"In  1932  Alfred  graduated  from  high  school.  He  looked 
for  work  in  his  native  city— New  Haven— but  in  vain.  Aside 
from  part-time  employment  with  several  moving-van  outfits, 
he  remained  one  of  America's  out-of-school  out-of-work 
youth. 

"Then  came  the  CCC.    He  decided  to  join.  .  .  . 

"Aided  by  his  CO.  and  adviser,  Alfred  planned  his  future. 
In  July,  1935,  he  left  the  CCC  and  went  in  business  for  him- 
self  

"By  virtue  of  six  months'  CCC  enrollment  five  years  ago, 
Alfred  today  is  president  of  a  business  enterprise,  husband 
and  proud  father,  a  college  sophomore.  Nor  will  it  be  a 
long  time  hence  before  he's  also  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

John  Averett  has  also  succeeded. 

"At  camp  SCS-13  Averett's  work  was  on  nearby  farms, 
where  the  CCC  outfit  was  demonstrating  the  how  and  why 
of  soil  conservation  work.  .  .  .  He  decided  he  wanted  to 
become  an  expert  farmer  in  his  own  right. 

"With  this  in  view,  Averett  remained  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  almost  two  years.  .  .  .  He  became  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  tractors  in  the  building  of  terraces. 

"Now  Averett  has  his  own  farm  in  Hale  County,  Alabama. 
And  his  farm  is  fast  becoming  a  factor  in  inducing  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  to  try  approved  methods  of  soil  conservation." 
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The  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  techniques  of  the 
Corps  for  obtaining  work  for  their  men  after  leaving  the 
camps  is  no  doubt  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  recent 
months  approximately  75  per  cent  obtain  employment  as 
soon  as  they  are  discharged,  though  the  authorities  admit 
that  perhaps  not  more  than  50  per  cent  actually  get 
started  on  work  careers  that  become  permanent  and 
many  undoubtedly  become  unemployed  again  soon. 
More  and  more  it  has  become  possible  to  obtain  the 
promise  of  a  certain  type  of  employment  for  a  specified 
number  of  enrollees  some  time  prior  to  their  discharge. 
This  enables  those  in  charge  of  the  training  phase  of 
the  program  to  plan  specifically  for  the  future  work 
requirements  of  these  enrollees,  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  their  training. 

The  boys  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  private 
employment,  either  while  they  are  in  camp  or  immedi- 
ately after  leaving,  create  a  grievous  situation  when  they 
return  to  their  home  communities.  In  a  large  city  in  the 
Middle  West,  a  clergyman,  anxious  to  assist  boys  return- 
ing from  the  CCC  camps  in  fine  physical  condition,  had 
the  basement  of  a  church  equipped  for  athletic  contests 
and  games.  At  first  the  boys  attended  regularly,  but  soon 
began  dropping  out.  Then  the  clergyman  visited  the 
boys  in  their  homes,  some  at  eleven  a.  m.,  some  early  in 
the  afternoon;  he  found  them  lolling  about;  interest  and 
ambition,  the  benefits  of  the  CCC  training,  gone.  The 
boys  could  find  no  work. 

3-C  Men  of  America:  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  organize  former  CCC  enrollees,  the  most  recent  being 
known  as  the  3-C  Men  of  A  merica.    The  following  letter, 
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written  by  a  former  CCC  enrollee  to  Congressman  Boy- 
kin,  one  of  the  sponsors,  illustrates  the  forces  behind  the 
organization. 

"I  borrowed  this  old  typewriter  that  I  might  write  you 
about  my  approval  of  your  proposal:  namely,  'The  Three-C 
men  of  America.' 

"I  am  twenty-three;  a  former  3-C  Man. 

"I  have  been  unemployed  for  over  a  year  and  frankly,  my 
situation  is  desperate.  I  need  work  badly  but  perhaps  more 
I  need  something  such  as  you  propose  .  .  .  something  inspir- 
ing. That  is  why  I  am  enthusiastic  about  your  alumni 
society. 

"I  see  too  many  young  men  unemployed.  Some  of  them, 
yes,  most  of  them,  want  to  work  and  they  do  try.  But  when 
persistency  fails  some  of  them  turn  to  crime,  yet  ever  con- 
scious of  the  saying  that  'crime  does  not  pay/  Their  frus- 
tration turns  to  desperation.  Yet  ...  to  whom  or  what  can 
they  turn  in  their  time  of  need?  The  answer  is,  as  we  well 
know,  to  'nothing'  and  'no  one.'  The  solution  to  one's  own 
problem  lies  in  oneself  .  .  .  thus  crime  is  the  result  when 
one  is  not  found. 

"Politics  in  relief  and  corruption  among  some  of  our  high- 
est government  officials  is  a  destructive  force  that  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  youth  of  America  graduating  from  our 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  all  well  and  good  for  these  youths 
who  can  go  back  to  school  and  get  more  education.  This 
can  be  done  until  the  times  are  better  for  a  start  in  life.  How- 
ever, most  of  us  cannot  do  this  .  .  .  therefore  the  problems 
of  uniting  the  youth  of  America  lies  before  the  majority  of  us. 

"I  ask  you  at  this  point,  Congressman,  how  can  we  do  it?? 
Where  do  we  start?? 

"I  would  suggest,  Congressman,  that  we  recruit  not  only 
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former  CCC  boys  but  also  youths  who  are  just  out  of  school 
and  unable  to  find  work.  It  must  be  very  discouraging  to 
them  not  to  step  out  of  the  classroom  and  conquer  the  world 
as  they  dreamed  about  doing  in  school.  Of  course,  us  former 
CCC  Boys  have  been  around,  as  it  were,  and  naturally  we 
are  toughened  to  the  ups  and  downs  .  .  .  we've  been  out  in 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  good  old  U.S.A.  We  have  flung 
axes  and  picks  and  nursed  sore  blisters  and  inhaled  deeply 
of  the  fresh  pine  scented  forest  air.  We  know  what  America 
is  and  means  to  us,  for  we've  turned  its  soil.  It's  fine  soil 
and  we  want  to  keep  it. 

"For  those  reasons,  Congressman,  I  suggest  that  certain  of 
these  former  Three-C  Boys  be  selected  to  officiate  and  hold 
office  over  certain  districts,  counties,  etc.,  of  non-CCC  or 
former  CCC  boys. 

"Keep  them  occupied.  Give  them  an  incentive.  They 
will  appreciate  it  and  cultivate  it  and  incidentally  their  per- 
sonal problems  will  come  easier. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  am  about  exhausted.  Hope  I  have  under- 
stood your  proposal  .  .  .  that  is,  its  aims,  etc.  I  read  about  it 
in  this  evening's  edition  of  the  Springfield  Union  (Massa- 
chusetts). I  guess  I've  said  some  things  that  have  been  ach- 
ing to  be  said  for  a  long  time.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, Congressman  Boykin. 

"Yours  for  success  in  your  new  undertaking." 

While  the  3-C  organization  has  made  plans  to  organize 
all  former  enrollees  by  districts  and  states,  little  real  head- 
way has  been  made,  though  charters  have  been  issued  in 
five  states. 

"The  aims  of  the  3-C  men  are  non-partisan;  its  watch- 
words, comradeship,  co-operation,  conservation.  .  .  .  The  3-C 
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men  of  America  provides  for  a  group  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  former  member  of  the  CCC  and  his  interests.  It 
offers  to  these  young  men  leadership  and  opportunity." 

Ultimately  what  will  this  organization  ask  for  its  mem- 
bers if  a  significant  proportion  of  the  boys  continue  to  be 
unable  to  get  work?  Though  at  present  its  influence  is 
small,  its  chief  interest  to  the  average  person  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  organization  may  possess  great  power 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  nature  of  this  power 
may  be  foreshadowed  in  the  following  statement: 

"Thus  organized,  the  3-C  Men  of  America  could  quickly 
mobilize  for  national  emergency  of  flood  or  fire  two  million 
first  aid  men,  a  million  seasoned  fire  fighters,  thousands  of 
trained  leaders,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  life  savers, 
expert  swimmers,  transport,  and  supply  men." 

THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  National  Youth  Administration  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1935  to  aid  idle  out-of-school  youth,  and  youth 
who  without  assistance  would  be  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth  have  been 
on  work  projects  and  have  been  helped  to  stay  in  school 
by  the  NYA,  but  the  chief  concern  here  will  be  with  the 
program  designed  to  assist  youth  who  do  not  attend  full- 
time  day  school  by  providing  jobs  and  training  for  jobs. 
No  adequate  description  of  the  NYA  work  projects  can 
be  given  in  this  limited  space,  but  a  few  facts  can  be 
offered  to  show  how  this  agency  to  the  limit  of  its  re- 
sources is  helping  to  better  the  lot  of  the  unneeded  and 
unwanted  youth. 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  youth  on  the 
NYA  work  projects  built  900  athletic  fields  for  track 
events,  baseball,  and  football  and  repaired  more  than  a 
thousand  more;  they  laid  out  29,000  acres  of  new  park 
space  and  added  improvements  to  more  than  40,000  more 
acres  of  parks  already  in  existence;  more  than  1,100  new 
playgrounds  were  constructed;  365  new  horseshoe  courts, 
760  tennis  courts,  and  dozens  of  handball,  shuffleboard, 
and  basketball  courts  were  built;  nearly  300  new  schools 
and  repairs  on  about  4,000  others  are  to  the  credit  of  the 
NYA;  over  800  social  and  recreational  structures  of  vari- 
ous types  such  as  stadia,  youth  center  buildings,  and  com- 
munity buildings  have  been  made  available  to  many 
communities  that  were  practically  entirely  lacking  in 
these  facilities  before  or  that  were  badly  in  need  of 
replacing  those  they  had;  483  bridges  were  built  and 
almost  an  equal  number  repaired  and  improved,  as  well 
as  roads,  sidewalks,  culverts,  etc.  Flood  control  has  been 
aided  by  the  building  of  dams,  levees,  and  retaining  walls. 
Trees  have  been  planted,  and  bird  and  animal  sanctu- 
aries developed.  The  various  types  of  white-collar  work, 
such  as  supervision  of  reading  rooms,  helping  in  library 
activities,  and  assistance  in  health-preserving  programs, 
are  too  numerous  to  itemize. 

A  few  specific  examples  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  year  1939  will  serve  to  dramatize  the  work  of  this 
agency  further.  At  Wardensville,  West  Virginia,  a  vil- 
lage of  300  to  400  population,  a  ten-room  high  school 
was  constructed  by  youth  paid  by  the  NYA.  School  bus 
shelters  have  been  erected  there,  and  swinging  bridges 
built  across  streams  to  enable  rural  school  children  to 
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cross  the  frequently  swollen  streams.  By  these  bridges 
one-half  million  days  of  school  will  be  saved  the  children 
of  this  one  state  in  a  year. 

Resident  training  centers  in  which  youth  live  and 
work  have  also  been  established.  These  vary  widely  in 
character,  though  they  generally  combine  work  with  edu- 
cation. They  are  usually  established  in  connection  with 
an  educational  institution  that  provides  both  work  and 
instruction.  One  of  many  examples  is  at  the  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (for  Negro 
youth)  at  Prairie  View,  Texas.  Extracts  from  a  report 
of  this  project  give  part  of  the  story. 

"The  NYA  Resident  Project  course  for  Negro  girls  was 
so  planned  that  instruction  in  domestic  service  and  its  re- 
lated fields  might  qualify  a  girl  who  successfully  completed 
the  course  for  employment  in  household  crafts.  .  .  .  The 
first  course  of  study  was  organized  to  include  training  in  five 
major  fields  of  domestic  art:  health  and  personal  hygiene, 
meals  in  the  home,  household  management,  care  of  children, 
and  employer-employee  relationships.  Four  hours  of  each 
day  for  a  three-month  period  were  to  be  spent  in  the  class 
room,  where  the  girls  would  attend  lectures,  discussions,  and 
demonstrations.  .  .  . 

"The  group  of  twenty  girls  was  divided  into  three  sections: 
one  section  worked  at  the  college  guest  houses  .  .  .  ;  another 
at  the  cafeteria;  and  a  third  at  the  laundry.  Group  assign- 
ments were  rotated  each  two  weeks.  .  .  . 

"Classroom  attendance  was  arranged  in  two-hour  meet- 
ings, one  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  The 
girls  worked  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  each  receiving 
$19.20  a  month,  out  of  which  she  paid  the  college  $14.00  for 
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room,  board,  and  medical  services.  Special  classes  in  sew- 
ing were  organized,  where  the  girls  were  supervised  in  mak- 
ing their  work  aprons  and  college  uniforms." 

The  Lindleys  have  given  a  good  general  description 
of  the  Wisconsin  projects  in  their  book,  A  New  Deal  for 
Youth: 

"Wisconsin  calls  its  ten  NYA  resident  projects  Co-opera- 
tive Training  Centers.  The  name  is  singularly  appropriate 
because  the  302  rural  boys  enrolled  in  these  centers  each  pool 
$20  a  month  of  their  $24.85  NYA  salary  into  a  common  fund 
from  which  they  pay  all  living  expenses.  Boys  elect  their 
own  committees  to  make  budgets,  purchase  food,  and  house- 
hold supplies,  in  some  cases  rent  living  quarters,  keep  books, 
and  pay  bills.  At  the  end  of  the  six  or  seven  months'  train- 
ing period,  the  co-operatives  declare  dividends  from  surplus 
funds.  Each  Wisconsin  Co-operative  Center  has  its  own  self- 
government  organization  and  makes  its  own  disciplinary 
rules.  Once  a  month  the  elected  presidents  of  the  10  co- 
operatives meet  in  Madison  to  discuss  common  problems  and 
to  act  as  a  youth  advisory  board  to  the  State  NYA.  .  .  . 

"At  some  centers,  boys  are  building  NYA  dormitories 
either  from  salvaged  lumber  or  from  materials  contributed 
by  the  sponsors.  Boys  who  wish  to  concentrate  on  farming 
may  work  and  study  in  many  different  agricultural  fields, 
from  plant  and  animal  husbandry  to  farm  mechanics  and 
co-operative  marketing."1 

The  general  plan  for  an  Arkansas  undertaking  pro- 
vides an  illustration  of  still  another  outstanding  program. 
The  project  is  designed  to  assist  some  two  hundred  boys 
and  one  hundred  girls  selected  from  low-income  farm 

1  Lindley,  Ernest  K.,  and  Lindley,  Betty.  A  New  Deal  for  Youth.  New 
York,  Viking,  1938,  p.  97. 
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families.  The  requirements  for  entrance  are  good  physi- 
cal condition,  ambition  to  learn  by  doing,  and  eligibility 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  sponsors  the  proj- 
ect and  furnishes  all  materials  and  construction  equip- 
ment. The  youth  receive  a  monthly  wage  for  their  work, 
and  in  turn  pay  their  living  and  other  expenses.  The 
work  itself  includes  erection  of  homestead  units  for  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  repairing,  rebuild- 
ing, and  painting  buildings  used  as  quarters.  The  work- 
ers operate  a  saw  mill,  woodworking  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  machine  shop,  and  canning  plant.  Besides  work 
of  this  kind,  dairying,  stock  raising,  truck  farming,  and 
general  farming  are  to  be  carried  on.  The  girls  sew, 
cook,  can,  and  do  general  housework.  All  this  is  done 
under  trained  supervision. 

The  farm  consists  of  3,500  acres,  half  of  which  is  in 
cultivation.  The  entire  village  of  Jerome,  which  has 
about  thirty  houses,  will  be  used  for  the  project.  The 
youth  receive  $25  a  month  in  wages  for  100  hours  work 
a  month.  Of  this,  they  pay  $15  a  month  for  maintenance 
and  50  cents  for  medical  care.  The  project  operates  addi- 
tional farm  land  on  a  co-operative  basis,  but  is  so  planned 
that  the  enrollees  may  farm  for  themselves.  It  is  expected 
that  the  youth  who  show  initiative  and  ability  will  be 
allowed  to  buy  a  homestead  unit  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Resident  projects  are  now  in  operation  in  most  of  the 
States.  In  January,  1940,  this  program  reached  about 
30,000  young  people,  most  of  whom  were  from  rural 
homes.    By  this  means  the  NYA  becomes  especially  help- 
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ful  to  young  people  who  have  had  little  or  no  high-school 
training. 

Projects  in  operation  in  towns  and  cities  are  equally 
promising.  The  library  at  Hailey,  Idaho,  had  been 
closed  until  the  NYA  took  it  over.  The  youth  lend,  cata- 
logue, and  repair  the  books.  While  working  in  the 
library  they  are  receiving  a  special  course  in  library  work. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  an  NYA  project  is  being  set  up 
to  establish  and  conduct  a  youth  center,  in  which  will 
be  located  the  district  office  of  the  NYA  as  well  as  work- 
shops, where  youth  can  sew,  weave,  engage  in  handicrafts, 
learn  photography,  and  work  at  other  similar  activities. 
The  building  being  transformed  into  this  youth  center 
is  an  old  three-story  brick  structure,  located  in  a  small 
city  park.  When  the  renovation  and  repair  are  com- 
pleted, and  equipment  provided,  there  will  be  machines 
and  space  for  a  sewing  project  for  eighty  girls;  the  kitchen 
will  be  equipped  to  serve  lunches  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
The  poster  project  is  in  process  of  expanding  to  include 
blueprinting,  and  soon  an  arts  and  craft  project  will  be 
in  operation.  This  center  performs  an  additional  but  an 
ever-needed  function  among  underprivileged  youth.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  young  people  to  have  wholesome 
social  and  recreational  life. 

In  January,  1940,  there  were  more  than  320,000  young 
people  employed  on  NYA  work  projects.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  on  the  age  distribution  of  youth  so 
employed,  two-thirds  are  between  nineteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  Usually  there  are  more  boys  than  girls 
on  these  projects,  though  the  distribution  varies;  when 
industrial  production  is  on  the  upswing,  the  percentage 
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of  boys  declines,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  almost  90 
per  cent  of  the  youth  who  secure  work  from  this  agency 
have  had  no  previous  work  experience  or  have  had  jobs 
that  require  little  or  no  skill. 

WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has  as  its  major 
objective  to  provide  employment  for  the  unemployed 
who  are  the  family  breadwinners.  No  special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  youth,  since  that  is  the  function  of  the 
NYA  and  CCC.  The  WPA  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  an  emergency  state  of  unemployment  exists,  and  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  government  to  provide  work 
until  private  employment  will  absorb  the  idle.  Thus, 
this  agency  has  provided  jobs  for  workers  of  all  ages. 

An  analysis  of  the  age  distribution  of  workers  on  the 
WPA  shows  that  it  is  more  and  more  becoming  an  agency 
to  assist  young  people.  The  average  age  of  persons  on 
work  projects  has  been  dropping;  and,  as  a  corollary,  the 
proportions  of  the  total  of  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  years  of  age,  respec- 
tively, have  been  increasing.  Moreover,  those  who  were 
in  the  youth  age  five  years  ago  and  are  now  twenty-five 
to  twenty-nine  years  of  age  form  the  largest  five-year 
group  on  the  WPA.  Only  one  conclusion  apparently  can 
be  drawn:  youth  are  failing  to  make  their  transition  from 
school  into  gainful  employment. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  increasing  number  of 
youth-serving  agencies  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
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problems  of  vocational  education  and  guidance  in  order 
to  assist  youth  to  find  employment  suited  to  their  poten- 
tialities, training,  and  possible  training.  Vocational 
schools,  vocational  departments  within  high  schools,  the 
NYA,  CCC,  labor  offices,  and  some  private  agencies  have 
established  programs  of  counseling  and  guidance  and 
have  provided  information  on  occupational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  initiation  of  new  programs  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling by  various  agencies  and  the  appearance  of  many 
and  varied  publications  in  the  field  are  from  all  appear- 
ances direct  results  of  two  factors:  the  employment  of 
high-school  and  college  graduates  in  unskilled  and  man- 
ual labor  (especially  since  1930),  and  the  rise  of  thousands 
of  new  occupations  paralleling  the  rapid  surge  of  tech- 
nology. 

Vocational  education  and  training  are  not  new.  The 
Federal  Government  has  supplied  funds  for  training  in 
vocational  education  in  trades  and  industries,  domestic 
science,  and  agriculture  to  the  states  now  for  some  twenty 
years.  But  new  conditions  have  arisen;  vocational  ad- 
justment today  differs  widely  from  that  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Old  methods  of  vocational  education  and  training 
in  operation  for  a  couple  of  decades  have  been  strongly 
criticized  for  their  failures  during  the  present  crisis. 
Such  criticism  may  be  just,  but  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  much  greater  success  the  recently  initiated  pro- 
grams may  have.  There  exists  some  danger  that  the  pro- 
tagonists of  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  may 
rely  upon  their  field  as  the  major  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  unemployment  problems  of  youth,  whereas 
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the  causes  are  far  beyond  what  these  specialists  alone  can 
reach,  although  they  can  and  do  play  a  vital  part  in  meet- 
ing the  problem.  It  is  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  new 
developments  that  make  intelligent  guidance  hazardous. 

Technological  development  is  lessening  the  chance 
to  guide  and  train  youth  intelligently,  reducing  it  in  some 
instances  almost  to  haphazard  guesswork.  We  are  living 
in  a  machine-power  age.  One  day  a  plant  may  have  hun- 
dreds of  workers  streaming  through  its  doors;  the  next 
day  half  of  these  may  be  walking  the  streets  because  a 
machine  has  taken  their  place.  Recently  there  appeared 
a  glowing  account  of  a  new  steel  mill  that  had  been  con- 
structed outside  of  Pittsburgh.  This  mill  has  been  built 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery;  mechanical  produc- 
tion of  steel  had  been  perfected  to  the  utmost  degree. 
But  with  the  construction  of  this  plant,  some  1,500  fewer 
men  are  needed,  according  to  one  statement,  to  produce 
a  given  amount  of  steel. 

Increasing  productivity  per  man-hour  of  labor  has 
characterized  industrial  production  since  1930.  Prior  to 
1930,  it  is  true,  machines  were  speeding  up  production, 
but  the  depression  gave  added  impetus  to  the  trend,  be- 
cause more  efficient  production  cuts  down  costs.  For  the 
ten-year  period,  1919  to  1929,  productivity  per  man-hour 
in  the  telephone  industry  increased  by  25  per  cent,  but 
between  1929  and  1935  it  increased  by  35  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  years  of  the  1930's  railroad  traffic  units 
per  hour  of  employment  rose  by  37  per  cent.  Walter  N. 
Polakov,  writing  in  the  December,  1938,  issue  of  The 
Social  Frontier,  says  that  in  1935  we  would  have  needed 
only  12,300,000  workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
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to  produce  the  same  volume  of  goods  that  17,570,000  per- 
sons produced  in  1929. 

The  mechanization  of  industry  is  having  still  another 
signal  result  that  bears  directly  on  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance:  with  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chines, skilled  occupations  tend  to  sink  into  semiskilled, 
and  demand  for  unskilled  labor  often  disappears.  In 
many  instances  mechanical  innovations  introduced  sub- 
stituted a  small  number  of  semiskilled  machine  operators 
for  a  large  number  of  unskilled  laborers  or  skilled  arti- 
sans. The  use  of  electricity  for  both  the  power  and  proc- 
essing has  changed  the  workman  from  a  craftsman  to  a 
pusher  of  buttons  and  an  observer  of  indicator  gadgets. 

The  machine  substitutes  electrical  eyes,  switches,  and 
X  rays  for  skilled  craftsmen.  The  demands  of  the  present 
power  machine  are  not  for  the  strong  or  the  highly  skilled 
workman  but  for  the  person  who  can  keep  his  attention 
concentrated  on  the  hands  of  dials,  observe  accurately 
what  the  dials  indicate,  and  react  quickly  by  pushing  a 
button  or  throwing  a  switch.  In  other  words,  the  skill 
of  the  artisan  has  been  reduced  to  watching  an  automatic 
machine. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  has  found  further 
that  special  skills  required  of  industrial  workers  are 
largely  developed  in  a  short  time  while  on  the  job  in 
industrial  plants.  Dr.  Thomas  Minehan,  of  Minnesota, 
concludes  from  his  studies  that  80  per  cent  of  industry 
does  not  require  an  education  very  much  beyond  the 
eighth  grade;  and,  further,  that  any  program  for  youth, 
to  be  effective,  must  do  more  than  try  to  train  youth, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  be  better  competitors. 
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The  implications  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  clear. 
The  task  of  intelligent  vocational  education  and  coun- 
seling has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  increasing 
use  of  machinery  in  industry.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  however,  that  the  work  along 
these  lines  is  of  infinite  value,  and  that  educators  and 
specialists  in  guidance  are  not  blinded  by  any  sanguine 
overestimates  of  their  infallibility. 

SPECIAL  EFFORTS  IN  CITIES 

Aside  from  the  programs  initiated  to  assist  youth, 
whether  from  rural  or  urban  territory,  many  cities  have 
instituted  special  activities  for  this  purpose.  Among  the 
more  prominent  types  of  activities  have  been  the  organ- 
ization of  co-ordinating  councils  consisting  of  leading 
citizens  and  representatives  of  churches,  schools,  and 
other  institutions.  The  work  furthered  by  such  councils 
has  consisted  largely  of  helping  youth  to  find  jobs  and 
providing  improved  means  for  social  and  recreational 
functions.  In  addition,  special  schools  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  some  cities,  and  openings  for  work  sought.  At 
the  same  time,  such  committees  have  served  in  yet  an- 
other capacity.  They  have  publicized  the  situation  of 
youth  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  has  become  youth 
conscious. 

A  second  type  of  community  effort  is  that  exemplified 
in  the  Job  Finders'  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  an 
organization  of  young  men  who  are  pledged  to  help  each 
other  find  work.  The  club  was  organized  with  the  help 
of  the  Vocational  Employment  Department  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  1931,  and  has  functioned  actively  since  that 
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time.  Youth  who  secure  jobs  for  themselves  are  pledged 
to  help  others  secure  work.  Approximately  1,000  jobs  a 
year  for  six  years  have  been  secured  by  this  method. 

FOR  THE  FARM  YOUTH 

The  Co-operative  Extension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  high  schools  teaching  vocational  agricul- 
ture have  instituted  enlarged  programs  for  farm  youth 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  work  of  both,  however, 
is  for  the  most  part  educational  rather  than  economic. 

"In  Illinois  these  youth  groups,  assisted  by  the  Extension 
Service,  have  held  forum  discussions  on  present-day  prob- 
lems. The  development  of  the  programs  has  been  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  people  themselves,  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service  offering  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  meetings.  In  Indiana  a  small  group  has  been 
studying  methods  of  agricultural  co-operation.  In  Montana 
the  programs  consist  of  four  phases:  economic  and  social 
improvement;  general  education,  largely  through  the  me- 
dium of  group  discussion;  social  and  recreational  programs 
for  both  the  clubs  and  the  community;  and  special  com- 
munity service.  The  young  people  of  Missouri  have  held 
institutes  dealing  with  farm  problems.  During  the  winter 
of  1933-34  instruction  in  typewriting,  farm  and  home  record 
keeping,  and  amateur  dramatics  was  given  in  the  South 
Dakota  clubs.  Dramatics  have  a  prominent  place  in  many 
of  the  young  people's  groups.  In  the  Utopia  Clubs  of  Ken- 
tucky emphasis  has  been  given  to  such  projects  as  landscap- 
ing, farm  accounts,  clothing  budgets,  poultry,  and  other  sub- 
jects, following  the  pattern  of  the  4-H  Clubs.  Study  groups 
also  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  activity  of  the  group  in  St.  Louis 
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County,  Mo.,  where  the  members  meet  one  night  each  week 
to  study  dramatics,  chorus  work,  orchestra,  English,  and  pub- 
lic speaking  under  instruction  secured  from  the  Adult- 
Education  Service  of  the  State.  But  social  hours  are  also 
indulged  in  after  the  regular  business  meetings  are  con- 
cluded." 

The  Federally  aided  high  schools  that  teach  vocational 
agriculture  have  expanded  their  services  in  part-time 
and  evening  classes  since  1930.  The  purpose  has  been 
to  assist  the  farm  youth  who  are  out  of  school,  whether 
gainfully  employed  or  not.  The  scope  of  instruction  has 
covered  farming,  blacksmithing,  and  other  trades  closely 
related  to  agriculture.  In  some  cases  individual  pro- 
grams of  farm  activities  have  been  worked  out  for  each 
boy  and  aid  rendered  the  boy  to  put  the  programs  into 
execution. 

The  farm  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Grange, 
the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  have  also  initi- 
ated special  activities  for  youth.  Though  all  these  organ- 
izations affect  many  farm  youth  indirectly,  only  the 
special  programs  designed  for  youth  are  mentioned. 

The  Grange  in  Oregon  is  most  notable  in  attempting 
to  meet  the  youth  situation  in  that  it  has  organized  the 
Young  Grangers  Auxiliary.  Membership  in  the  auxili- 
ary is  open  to  members  of  the  Grange,  fourteen  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  Although  the  work  of  the  organization 
seems  to  follow  rather  closely  that  of  the  Grange  proper, 
it  does  give  the  young  people  a  chance  to  work  toward 
a  solution  of  their  own  problems.     By  furthering  this 
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organization  the  adults  are  manifesting  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  their  youth  in  activities  in  which  the 
youth  themselves  may  be  interested. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union, 
which  has  its  greatest  strength  in  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma,  has  established  a 
junior  department  for  young  people  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  junior  membership  is  generally 
drawn  from  families  who  are  members  of  the  Union. 
These  young  people  are  privileged  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings,  but  in  addition  they  attend  and  participate 
in  special  study  groups.  Emphasis  in  the  study  programs 
is  placed  on  co-operation  and  the  causes  of  maladjust- 
ments in  agriculture.  Youth  are  the  leaders  in  such 
activities;  all  youth  are  given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate through  discussions,  public  speaking,  and  writing. 
As  a  part  of  this  program,  state  and  regional  camps  have 
been  held  at  which  intensive  study  has  been  given  in  the 
fields  mentioned,  with  co-operation  being  made  a  reality 
in  camp  activities.  The  young  people  take  the  initiative 
in  organizing  and  promoting  social  and  recreational 
activities  for  themselves. 

The  youth  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  in  some 
states  closely  associated  with  the  work  for  this  age  group 
done  by  the  Co-operative  Extension  Service.  In  six 
states,  however  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio),  the  Farm  Bureau  has  one  person 
on  the  state  staff  who  gives  considerable  time  to  the 
work  of  the  young  people.  The  aims  of  the  work  are:  to 
train  in  leadership,  provide  education  in  current  affairs 
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and  farm  problems,  and  assist  in  stimulating  wholesome 
social  and  recreational  life. 

A  national  conference  on  problems  of  farm  youth  was 
held  in  April,  1939,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  National  Grange,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Farmers'  Co-operative  and  Educational 
Union,  American  Vocational  Association,  and  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Land  Grant 
College  Association.  The  conference  brought  together 
some  thirty  "carefully  selected"  farm  youth  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  adults  representing  the  spon- 
soring agencies.  The  number  of  youth  present  seems 
ridiculously  small  in  view  of  the  national  character  given 
to  the  conference,  but  the  number  was  kept  small  delib- 
erately, because  of  the  fear  of  some  of  the  adults  in  control 
of  the  sponsoring  agencies  that  it  was  very  unwise,  per- 
haps even  dangerous,  to  bring  together  a  large  group  of 
rural  young  people.  Major  problems  of  farm  youth 
were  discussed  by  both  the  youth  and  adults  for  three 
days.  The  adult  sponsors  saw  to  it  that  youth  in  this 
conference  were  given  a  major  place.  Among  the  lead- 
ing topics  discussed  were  the  membership  affiliations  of 
youth  in  rural  institutions  and  organizations,  social  and 
recreational  problems,  and  opportunities  for  youth  in 
both  rural  and  urban  territory. 

The  recommendations  of  the  youth  themselves  are 
very  significant.    They  were: 

"1.  That  counties  and  states  hold  conferences  similar  to 
this  one,  with  the  added  feature  of  having  both  rural  and 
urban  organizations  participating. 
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"2.  That  regional  conferences  be  held  to  discuss  problems 
and  programs  pertinent,  to  certain  areas,  and  that  these 
regional  conferences  be  followed  by  another  national  con- 
ference, with  rural  and  urban  participation. 

"3.  That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  problems  that 
were  not  sufficiently  developed  during  the  conference,  such 
as: 

a.  Youth's  part  in  helping  schools  and  churches  to 
meet  the  problems  of  young  people. 

b.  The  goals  of  youth  more  clearly  defined  so  that 
they  feel  achievement  is  possible  even  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

c.  Realize  and  utilize  government  aids  that  are  essen- 
tial in  providing  opportunities  for  farm  ownership. 

"4.  That  the  following  topics  need  further  development: 

a.  Parity  prices  and  income. 

b.  Maldistribution  of  farm  products. 

c.  Distribution  costs  for  farm  products. 

d.  Conservation  of  national  resources. 

e.  Co-operatives  for  rural  and  farm  people. 

f.  Satisfying  family  living  on  the  farm. 

"5.  That  youth  and  adults  get  together  in  constructive 
programs,  since  the  problems  are  mutual  and  the  welfare 
of  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

"6.  That  all  members  examine  the  activities  and  functions 
of  their  own  groups  as  well  as  other  groups  to  improve  their 
organizations  and  to  extend  their  services  to  members  of  the 
communities  not  affiliated  with  any  organizations." 

If  this  conference  is  followed  by  others  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations,  it  might  be  of  considerable 
significance  because  it  could  herald  an  era  of  greater  co- 
operation among  farm  and  governmental  agencies  in 
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coming  to  grips  with  the  youth  problem  in  relation  to  the 
total  economic  problem,  including  the  relationship  of 
rural  and  urban  interests  on  the  youth  level.  But  no 
signs  of  a  follow-up  are  on  the  horizon  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  genuine  co-operation 
among  these  and  other  agencies  on  a  national  basis  are 
too  great  to  be  surmounted  at  this  time.  If  a  co-operative 
effort  to  solve  the  rural  youth  problem  is  now  made,  it 
will  probably  not  come  as  a  result  of  this  conference  or 
be  on  a  national  scale,  at  least  not  at  first.  It  will  come 
as  a  result  of  the  recognition  by  the  various  agencies 
operating  within  the  individual  states  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  youth  problem  today  and 
the  whole  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  respective 
states  as  well  as  of  the  nation.  With  this  recognition  will 
come  a  realization  that  the  attack  must  be  begun  where 
the  youth  problem  is,  if  a  will  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  overall  problem  of  what  to  do  about  our  out-of-gear 
national  economic  system  is  ever  to  be  generated.  Today, 
forward-looking  adults  in  one  or  another  of  the  farm 
organizations,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties, in  many  of  the  private  agencies  that  have  long  been 
struggling  with  some  phase  of  the  problem  created  by 
forces  within  our  national  life,  and  individuals  not  as- 
sociated with  any  of  these  agencies,  are  awakening  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation.  By  joining  forces 
with  youth  they  may  secure  action.  If  and  when  such 
action  comes,  it  will  be  from  the  "grass  roots";  it  cannot 
be  dominated  by  any  agency  jealous  of  its  prerogative  in 
leadership. 
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WHAT  OF  IT  ALL? 

One  does  not  have  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this 
chapter  to  reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  various  national  organiza- 
tions, youth's  main  problem— the  securing  of  work— has 
scarcely  been  touched.  Even  if  we  add  to  the  activities 
of  the  national  agencies  discussed,  the  efforts  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Y.M.H.A.,  the  American 
Legion,  the  American  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
other  similar  organizations,2  the  number  of  youth  actu- 
ally being  assisted  to  find  their  place  in  the  economic 
world  would  be  a  very  small  minority  of  the  total  who 
need  such  help.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  real  frontal 
attack  on  the  total  situation  victimizing  large  segments 
of  the  youth  population.  After  ten  years  of  depression 
and  seven  years  of  experimentation,  the  problem  still  re- 
mains—four million  young  people  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission.  This  estimate  probably  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  millions  of  youth  on  farms  who  are 
not  needed  to  produce  the  food  of  the  nation  but  who 
must  stay  there  because  there  is  no  place  else  for  them 
to  go. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  providing  these  unemployed  young  people  with  jobs. 
They  state  specifically  that  "The  expenditure  per  indi- 
vidual young  worker  need  not  exceed  $400  per  year, 

3  Chambers,  M.  M.  Youth-Serving  Organizations.  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  1937. 
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from  which  there  will  be  various  deductible  assets."  At 
the  rate  of  $400  for  each  of  the  four  million  youth  who 
need  work,  a  total  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  would  be  required.  With  the  Federal  budget 
unbalanced  and  the  debt  limit  almost  reached,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  even  half  that  amount  could  be  wrung 
from  Congress  at  this  time.  Special  taxes  to  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  just  as  unlikely  under  present 
circumstances. 

Moreover,  collecting  special  taxes  and  granting  heavier 
and  heavier  subsidies  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
solve  the  youth  problem  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  Grant- 
ing that  government  must  shoulder  responsibility  for 
providing  work  for  its  unemployed  during  the  interim 
when  private  industry  seems  unable  to  do  so,  yet  the 
cause  of  the  unemployment  is  not  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment alone.  The  cause  lies  squarely  at  the  door  of 
American  industry,  finance,  agriculture,  and  labor;  the 
government  is  an  instrument  of  these.  Under  the  aegis 
of  government— national,  state,  and  local— representa- 
tives of  these  areas  of  economic  interest  should  unite  in 
facing  the  youth  problem.  Perhaps  through  this  effort 
in  behalf  of  their  youth,  leaders  in  these  various  fields 
may  be  able  to  forget  the  antagonisms  that  appear  to 
loom  so  large  under  other  circumstances. 


IX 
YOUTH  STIR 


4 fw  any  young  people  believe  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves by  forming  organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
change  the  direction  of  the  trends  that  gave  rise  to  press- 
ing maladjustments.  Observant  youth  are  appraising 
present  conditions;  they  are  not  angry  but  are  anxiously 
hoping  that  something  can  be  done  and  that  they  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  help  do  it.  In  general,  the  youth  lead- 
ers of  today  appear  to  hold  definite  opinions  very  similar 
to  the  two  quoted  below: 

"They  [the  youth]  have  encountered  a  world  which  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  them— a  world  which  was  so  busy 
trying  to  emerge  from  the  depression  and  regain  its  financial 
status  of  previous  years  that  it  was  not  interested  in  the  young 
man  and  woman  just  ready  to  assume  a  place  in  the 
world.  .  .  . 

"Inherent  among  young  people  is  the  desire  to  participate 
in  activities  as  a  member  of  a  group.  Organization  and  direc- 
tion are  essential.  Social,  recreational,  and  educational  fa- 
cilities are  desired.  Accompanying  them  is  the  desire  to  meet 
new  people,  confront  new  situations,  seek  new  solutions,  plot 
new  courses,  broaden  the  field  of  work,  and  spread  wings  over 
new  territory." 

—The  President  of  Iowa  Young  People's  Assembly 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  America 
been  faced  with  a  problem  as  grave  as  the  present  youth 
problem.    We  have  today  the  best  educated  youth  America 
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has  ever  had,  youth  who  think  and  speak  for  themselves, 
freely  and  equally.  We  have  a  generation  of  youth  who  are 
a  credit  to  any  country  or  any  civilization.  They  are  conscious 
of  their  problems,  not  because  they  have  been  told  by  some 
specialist  that  they  have  problems,  but  because  they  have 
felt  the  grueling,  gnawing  pains  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment." 

—National  Second  Vice-President,  Future  Farmers  of 
America 

Motivated  by  attitudes  such  as  these,  youth  here  and 
there  are  forming  organizations  to  help  themselves,  to 
place  their  needs  before  adults,  and  to  take  their  place 
with  adults  in  assuming  responsibility  for  what  may  hap- 
pen to  change  our  democracy.  The  independent  efforts 
of  young  people  have  been  met  by  belligerent  opposition 
and  cries  of  "Red"  on  the  part  of  some  who  are  genuinely 
alarmed  about  what  organized  youth  may  do.  In  con- 
trast to  this  reception,  however,  others,  believing  in  the 
dynamic  power  of  youth  for  constructive  action  if  lent 
sympathetic  co-operation,  have  encouraged  young  people 
to  organize  and  express  themselves. 

THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  CONGRESS 

The  youth  organization  that  has  received  the  most 
severe  condemnation  and  some  praise  is  the  American 
Youth  Congress.  Leaders  in  this  movement  believe  that, 
"If  the  old  dream  of  opportunity  for  all  must  be  realized, 
this  generation  is  the  one  to  make  it  so." 

"Young  People,"  says  one  of  their  members,  "realizing 
that  they  do  not  constitute  a  separate  social  force,  but 
knowing  that  they  have  special  problems  of  their  own 
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that  must  be  brought  forward,  set  up  this  movement  in 
August,  1934,  at  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 
The  Youth  Congress  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  youth  of 
America  on  some  common  problems  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  It  does  not  endorse  any  political  party,  creed 
or  group,  and  is  non-sectarian  in  all  its  activities." 

The  national  organization  facilitates  the  co-operation 
of  existing  youth  groups— labor,  religious,  educational, 
political,  etc.— which,  through  co-ordinated  effort,  hope 
to  find  a  solution  for  their  mutual  problems.  Among  the 
five  hundred  or  more  local  and  national  organizations  that 
co-operate  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Congress  are 
the  American  Student  Union,  the  Student  Peace  Service, 
the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union, 
the  National  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Coun- 
cil of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  National  Intercollegiate  Chris- 
tian Council  (which  includes  the  National  Student  Coun- 
cils of  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.),  the  National  Council  of 
Methodist  Youth,  the  National  Student  Federation  of 
America,  and  many  others.  Among  them  also  are  a  num- 
ber of  trade  unions,  such  as  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America.  Party  organizations  such  as  the  Young 
Communists,  the  Junior  Farmer-Labor  Association  of 
Minnesota,  Young  Democrats,  and  Young  Republicans 
are  represented.  How  far  the  Republicans  can  go  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen. 

Holding  general  meetings  each  year  since  1934,  except 
in  1938,  with  an  attendance  ranging  from  five  hundred 
to  fifty-five  hundred,  the  Congress  has  worked  out  an 
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effective  technique  for  making  the  wants  of  youth  known. 
At  the  regular  annual  meetings  the  organizations  of  na- 
tional scope  choose  "Senators"  and  local  youth  groups 
elect  "Representatives"  to  the  Congress.  Bills  prepared 
by  the  delegates  or  by  their  "constituents"  are  introduced 
at  the  Congress  and  discussed  in  the  Committees  such  as 
Agriculture,  Education,  Labor,  Peace,  Recreation,  and 
Civil  Liberties. 

The  Youth  Congress  has  set  for  itself  two  goals:  to 
have  youth  decide  for  themselves  what  their  major  prob- 
lems are  and  to  weld  strong  unity  for  action  among  young 
people.  They  say,  "We  want  a  youth  movement  that 
shall  consider  its  mission  to  be  to  wipe  war  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  destroy  fascism,  to  work  for  concrete  and 
immediate  economic  measures  as  set  forth  in  our  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  goal  of  a  co-operative  world  without 
oppression  of  man  by  man."  And  further,  "Our  genera- 
tion is  rightfully  entitled  to  a  useful,  creative  and  happy 
life,  the  guarantees  of  which  are:  full  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities,  steady  employment  at  ade- 
quate wages,  security  in  time  of  need,  religious  freedom, 
civil  liberties,  and  peace."1 

The  Youth  Congress  has  worked  for  national  legisla- 
tion both  directly  and  indirectly  beneficial  to  young 
people.  It  has  presented  two  bills  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  one  in  1936,  the  other  in  1938,  each  known  as 
The  American  Youth  Act,  "To  provide  vocational  guid- 
ance, vocational  training,  and  employment  opportunities 
for  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five; 

1  Quoted  from  "The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  American  Youth," 
adopted  by  the  Congress  at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1936. 
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to  provide  for  increased  educational  opportunities  for 
high-school,  college,  and  post-graduate  students;  and  for 
other  purposes."  When  each  of  the  hearings  was  held 
there  converged  on  Washington  approximately  1,000 
young  people,  but  despite  their  dramatic  presentations, 
both  bills  were  lost  in  committee.  A  third  bill,  known 
by  the  same  name  but  somewhat  modified  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  was  introduced  into  a  recent  session  of  Congress. 
The  American  Youth  Congress  has  been  motivated 
by  high  idealism,  as  is  well  shown  in  its  earlier  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  text  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  and  in  the  Creed  adopted  in  July, 
1939,  which  follows: 

IN  CONGRESS,  JULY  4,  1939,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  Creed  of  the  American  Youth  Congress 

I  dedicate  myself  to  the  service  of  my  country  and  man- 
kind. 

I  will  uphold  the  American  ideal,  which  is  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  will  help  assure  its  bounty  to  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors. 

I  will  maintain  my  country,  founded  by  men  and  women 
who  sought  a  land  where  they  could  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  as  a  haven  of  the  free  conscience  and  the  religious 
spirit. 

I  will  safeguard  the  heritage  of  industrial  development, 
technical  skill,  natural  resource  and  culture,  which  has  made 
my  country  the  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  all  lands,  and  I 
will  use  whatever  talents  I  have  to  add  to  that  heritage. 

I  will  be  a  social  pioneer  helping  to  forge  new  tools  for  an 
era  in  which  education,  the  chance  to  make  a  decent  living, 
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the  opportunity  for  health,  recreation,  and  culture  will 
assure  the  fullest  development  to  all. 

I  will  respect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  keystone  of 
American  liberties.  I  will  seek  progress  only  within  the 
framework  of  the  American  system  of  government,  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  political  power  is  inherent 
in  the  people,  and  I  will  oppose  all  undemocratic  tendencies 
and  all  forms  of  dictatorship. 

I  will  help  make  the  United  States  a  force  for  peace  and 
pledge  that  my  patriotism  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
peoples  and  nations,  but  one  that  will  contribute  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

I  will  not  permit  race  prejudice,  religious  intolerance,  or 
class  hatred  to  divide  me  from  other  young  people.  I  will 
work  for  the  unity  of  my  generation  and  place  that  united 
strength  at  the  service  of  my  country,  which  I  will  defend 
against  all  enemies. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation 
indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  last  and  most  spectacular  meeting  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  was  held  in  Washington,  February  9 
to  12,  1940.  It  was  known  as  the  American  Youth 
Citizenship  Institute,  and  publicized  under  the  caption, 
Mr.  Youth  Goes  to  Washington.  Although  the  original 
plans  for  this  meeting  were  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
attendance  of  only  a  few  hundred  selected  youth  leaders, 
the  demand  of  the  young  people  all  over  the  country  for 
permission  to  attend  was  so  great  that  final  plans  had  to 
be  made  for  an  attendance  of  two  or  three  thousand. 
Actually,  almost  twice  that  number  attended  the  sessions. 
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The  President,  Attorney-General  Jackson,  Senator 
Murray  of  Montana,  one  of  the  congressional  sponsors 
of  the  latest  Youth  Act,  and  John  L.  Lewis  were  the  lead- 
ing speakers,  though  many  young  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  participated 
in  a  special  session  of  the  rural  delegates  and  answered 
questions  at  the  final  meeting,  besides  having  assisted 
the  young  people  in  many  other  ways  in  making  the  meet- 
ing a  success. 

To  understand  why  so  many  young  men  and  women 
attended  this  gathering,  to  appreciate  the  temper  of  the 
youth,  and  to  understand  the  positions  they  took,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  a  few  of  the  events  that  have  great 
significance  for  youth  that  had  occurred  between  July, 
1939,  and  February,  1940.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War;  the  second  was  the 
accusations  made  about  the  Youth  Congress  before  the 
Dies  Committee;  the  third,  the  appearance  of  the  report 
of  the  American  Youth  Commission  previously  referred 
to,  stating  that  millions  of  youth  were  without  jobs  and 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate  a 
huge  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  situation,  which  thereby 
provided  the  Youth  Congress  with  substantial  backing 
for  their  extremely  large  demand  on  the  public  treasury 
for  the  $500,000,000  appropriation  carried  by  the  new 
Youth  Act;  and  lastly,  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  that  the  appropriation  for  the  work 
of  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  be  cut. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  individual  youth  who 
spoke  and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  positions  they 
expressed  by  the  young  people  in  the  audience  are  signifi- 
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cant.  These  youth  want  to  stay  out  of  war;  they  look 
with  suspicion  on  England  and  France;  they  cannot  see 
why  many  Americans  were  so  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
Finland  when  the  rape  of  Poland  and  other  small  inde- 
pendent nations  failed  to  rouse  their  sympathies.  They 
cannot  understand  why  industrial  profits  should  mount 
while  they  and  their  fellows  go  without  jobs.  Moreover, 
whereas  the  American  Youth  Commission,  with  all  the 
weight  of  its  outstanding  leadership  in  several  fields, 
insists  that  the  Federal  budget  should  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth,  the  President  recommends  that 
the  appropriation  for  youth  service  be  slashed  in  favor  of 
more  battleships.  Youth  who  accept  democracy  and  its 
tenets— free  speech  and  freedom  of  belief— at  face  value 
resent  the  accusations  of  a  hostile  press  that  the  Con- 
gress is  dominated  by  communists  or  that  their  stand 
on  no  loans  to  Finland  (in  line  with  their  policy  of 
no  loans  to  any  European  belligerent)  brands  them 
as  Russian  sympathizers  even  though  their  present 
isolationist  position  appears  to  be  a  right-about-face 
from  their  previous  stand  for  collective  security. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
gram was  directed  toward  condemning  war,  to  asking 
that  the  American  Youth  Act  be  passed,  to  expressing 
contempt  for  the  Dies  Committee,  and  to  giving  voice 
to  disappointment  that  the  help  being  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  youth  is  likely  to  decrease.  All  this  is  under- 
standable, but  the  objective  observer  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  meager  evidence  given  by  the  youth 
from  the  rostrum  or  from  the  audience  that  they  appre- 
ciated the  limitations  which  are  being  placed  on  the 
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representatives  of  the  people  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the 
people  "back  home"  with  regard  to  expenditures  of 
Federal  money  and  the  necessity  for  making  fundamental 
corrections  in  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  our 
economic  system  if  economic  democracy  is  to  be  made  a 
reality  in  America. 

WORLD  YOUTH  CONGRESS 

The  youth  who  are  especially  active  in  the  American 
Youth  Congress  have  joined  with  groups  from  other 
countries  in  two  World  Youth  Congresses,  "for  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  have  never  been  more  grave."  Peace  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Second  World  Youth  Congress,  held  at  Vas- 
sar  College  in  August,  1938  (the  first  World  Youth  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1936).  The  major 
discussions  were  held  within  four  commissions:  the  po- 
litical and  economic  organization  of  peace;  the  economic 
and  cultural  status  of  youth;  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical basis  for  peace;  and  the  international  role  of 
youth. 

Of  the  conference,  a  writer  in  a  nationally  known 
weekly  said:2  "The  most  important  thing  about  such  a 
meeting  was  that  it  was  held  at  all.  Its  immediate  effect 
will  be  misty;  its  results  are  bound  to  be  long-term  and 
'generalized.  For  youth  has  no  particular  insight  into 
the  problem  of  how  nations  may  live  peacefully.  .  .  . 
Such  a  congress  can  at  best  provide  instruments  for  the 
rediscovery  of  lost  international  loyalties,  offer  some 
refuge  from  the  prison  of  inflamed  nationalisms,  hasten 

1  Wechsler,  James.  "Parliament  of  Youth."  The  Nation,  Vol.  CXLVII, 
No.  9  (August  27,  1938),  p.  205. 
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an  adventure  in  international  education,  challenge  the 
stealthy  pessimism  infecting  the  .  .  .  world." 

Attending  the  Second  World  Youth  Congress  were 
more  than  600  delegates  from  youth  organizations  of 
fifty-four  countries.  The  emphasis  of  this  meeting  at 
Vassar  was  on  peace.  While  cannons  were  booming  in 
Spain  and  China,  and  the  paths  toward  Munich  were 
being  cleared,  these  young  folk  without  religious  or  racial 
hatreds  planned  for  international  good  will.  The  climax 
of  their  meetings  was  reached  in  the  Vassar  Peace  Pact: 

"Representatives  of  youth  in  48  countries  present  at  the 
Second  World  Youth  Congress, 

"Deeply  sensible  of  their  solemn  duty  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind; 

"Convinced  that  war  and  militarism  are  inherently  bru- 
talizing forces,  destructive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  civiliza- 
tion and  human  personality; 

"Confident  that  war  is  not  inevitable  if  the  law  between 
nations  can  be  upheld  and  justice  for  the  peoples  established 
in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  and  democratic  will  of  the 
peoples  in  each  nation; 

"Hopeful  that  they  may  contribute  their  share  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  peace,  to  the  restoration  of  peace  where 
it  has  been  shattered  by  aggression,  and  to  building  a  foun- 
dation for  universal  and  enduring  peace; 

"Certain  that  the  World  Youth  Congress  has  proved  the 
profound  desire  of  youth,  regardless  of  nations,  race  and 
creed,  to  co-operate  for  peace,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
agreement  on  practical  measures  of  common  action  can  be 
achieved  while  differences  of  conviction  are  fully  respected— 

"Have  decided,  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
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of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact,  to  conclude  this  solemn 
agreement: 

"Article  I 

"We  swear  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  collabora- 
tion between  the  youth  of  all  nations,  to  help  unite  the  youth 
of  our  own  nations,  and  to  work  for  unity  with  young  people 
of  all  other  countries  without  distinction  of  race,  creed, 
or  opinion. 

"Article  II 

"We  solemnly  condemn  any  war  of  aggression  directed 
against  the  political  independence  or  the  territorial  or  ad- 
ministrative integrity  of  a  state. 

"Article  III 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  guarantee 
that  the  youth  of  our  countries  never  participate  in  any 
war  of  aggression  against  other  states. 

"Article  IV 

"We  agree  to  bring  pressure  to  bear,  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances arise,  upon  our  respective  authorities  to  take 
the  necessary  concerted  action  to  prevent  aggression  and  to 
bring  it  to  an  end,  to  give  effective  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  treaty  violations  and  aggression,  and  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  any  aggression  whether  in  the  form  of  sup- 
ply of  essential  war  material  or  of  financial  assistance. 

"Article  V 

"We  solemnly  declare  that  the  bombardment  of  open 
towns  and  civilian  populations  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
canons  of  humanity  and  the  rule  of  conduct  among  nations, 
and  we  undertake  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  world  opinion  to 
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condemn  any  such  action  and  to  give  aid  for  the  relief  of 
the  victims. 

"Article  VI 

"We,  recognizing  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
without  justice  between  nations  and  within  nations,  or 
without  their  recognition  of  the  right  to  self-determination 
of  countries  and  colonies  seeking  their  freedom,  undertake 
in  a  peaceful  manner  to  set  right  injustices  against  peoples, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  opinion,  to  establish  political 
and  social  justice  within  our  own  countries  and  advocate 
that  international  machinery  be  immediately  set  in  motion 
to  solve  differences  between  nations  in  a  peaceful  way." 

NEGRO  YOUTH  CONFERENCE 

The  Negro  youth  of  the  South  have  organized  a  con- 
ference, which  held  its  third  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  in  April,  1939.  As  at  their  previous  meetings, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  young  Negroes  met 
from  all  parts  of  the  South  to  discuss  freedom,  equality, 
and  opportunity.  At  the  three  Negro  youth  conferences 
the  young  folk  made  known  their  desire  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  governmental  affairs,  the  full  right  of  suffrage, 
the  privilege  of  engaging  in  gainful  work,  expanded 
opportunities  for  education,  a  chance  to  develop  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  potentialities,  security  of  homes,  and 
civil  liberties  the  same  as  white  people.  Last,  they  wish 
to  preserve  America  against  fascism. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  conference  are  well 
expressed  in  their  own  words: 

"The  tasks  we  have  elected  to  fulfil  are  great.  The  need 
of  the  hour  is  that  we  act  swiftly,  intelligently,  and  effec- 
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tively.  Thus  only  can  we  assure  to  ourselves  and  to  future 
generations  a  world  free  from  man's  inhumanities  to  man. 
Time,  'the  subtle  thief  of  youth,'  advances,  and  we  have 
much  to  do  while  yet  we  are  young. 

"Hands  locked  together  and  with  heads  erect  we  march 
into  the  future.  We  are  Americans.  We  are  the  hope  of 
our  people.    We  have  the  right  to  live."3 

COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  SOUTHERNERS 

The  recently  organized  Council  of  Young  Southerners 
is  composed  of  young  people  "born,  reared,  and  educated 
in  the  South,  who  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  youth  of  this  section  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems, if  given  adequate  help  and  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion." Its  purpose  is  to  establish  youth  forums  through- 
out thirteen  Southern  states  and  integrate  the  action  of 
all  possible  agencies  in  programs  designed  to  assist  young 
people.  The  Council  is  composed  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, at  least  one  of  whom  is  chosen  from  each  of  the 
Southern  states;  the  remainder  may  be  selected  at  large. 
The  work  itself  is  to  be  furthered  through  state  and 
county  committees,  the  slogan  for  guidance  being  "Stay 
South,  young  man." 

AMERICAN  STUDENT  UNION 

One  of  the  most  discussed  youth-motivated  groups  in 
the  country  today  is  the  American  Student  Union.  It 
was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1934  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Student  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, an  associate  of  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 

a  Second  All-Southern  Negro  Youth  Conference.  "Official  Proceedings." 
Richmond,  Virginia,  May,  1938,  p.  15. 
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mocracy,  and  the  National  Student  League,  which,  as  a 
student  organization  from  1932  to  1934,  had  fought  for 
academic  freedom,  against  educational  retrenchments, 
against  militaristic  manifestation  in  colleges,  etc.  The 
activity  of  the  Union  involves  in  the  neighborhood  of 
18,000  to  20,000  youth  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  The  Union  holds  that  it  is  "independent 
of  any  political  party,"  and  "proposes  to  unite  students 
irrespective  of  political  parties  or  religious  faith,  in  de- 
fense of  their  lives  and  liberties."  In  spite  of  the  pub- 
lished aims,  the  Union  has  been  branded  many  times  as 
radical  and  as  being  a  "communist  front."  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  annual  convention  held  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, December  last,  and  widely  publicized  in  the  press, 
did  not  help  to  refute  the  accusation. 

The  students  look  upon  their  program  as  embodying 
a  progressive  ideal.  At  their  organization  meeting  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December,  1934,  they  formulated 
the  following  statement: 

"Because  American  students  want  peace,  are  devoted  to 
freedom  and  equality,  seek  educational  and  economic  secur- 
ity, and  because  present-day  society  is  increasingly  denying 
them  these  elementary  necessities  .  .  .  we  claim  for  the 
American  student,  the  right  to  education  and  a  job.  We 
will  demand  academic  freedom,  we  will  fight  against  mili- 
tarism on  our  campuses,  fight  against  war,  and  for  the  rights 
of  minority  races  in  our  educational  system." 

THE  NATIONAL  STUDENT  FEDERATION 

The  National  Student  Federation  operates  through 
representation  from  self-government  student  organiza- 
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tions  of  approximately  150  colleges  and  universities.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  promote  self-government,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  leaders  in  the  Federation  as  a  laboratory 
of  citizenship  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  for- 
warding this  purpose,  it  promotes  consideration  of  com- 
mon interests  among  college  students,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  opinion  on  questions  of  campus, 
national,  and  international  importance.  It  represents  a 
desire  of  the  college  students  to  express  themselves  and 
to  govern  themselves  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, though  as  yet  they  have  made  no  move  to  help  re- 
vamp the  content  of  the  curricula— that  is,  to  have  some 
voice  in  determining  what  they  learn. 

CELLAR  CLUBS 

The  youth-motivated  and  directed  groups  thus  far 
discussed  represent  attempts  of  young  people  to  organize 
on  a  national  scale.  Perhaps  more  basic  of  any  appraisal 
of  what  youth  are  doing,  however,  is  to  understand  some- 
thing about  how  youth  have  organized  groups  in  their 
home  communities.  While  the  national  assemblages  have 
provided  news  sufficiently  dramatic  to  make  the  head- 
lines of  metropolitan  papers,  local  groups  of  city  and 
country  youth  have  unostentatiously  formed  their  own 
organizations.  In  most  instances  these  have  arisen  as 
spontaneous  reactions  to  obvious  handicaps  and  restric- 
tions. 

The  one  type  that  most  perfectly  represents  a  reaction 
to  depression  conditions  is  the  "Cellar  Clubs"  formed  in 
New  York  and  other  cities.    They  are  depression  prod- 
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ucts  of  the  restricted  opportunities  of  urban  young  folk 
living  in  tenement-house  areas.  Without  funds  to  pay 
for  recreation,  young  men  and  women  turned  to  their 
own  ingenuity,  formed  their  own  groups,  found  places 
to  meet,  and  created  their  own  programs.  They  took 
such  names  as  "Jouy  Dukes,"  "Ramblers,"  "Wild  Cats," 
"Aces  High,"  "Hotcha  Debutantes,"  and  "Manhattan 
Nut  Club."  It  is  estimated  that  New  York  alone  now  has 
some  5,000  such  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  between 
350,000  and  400,000. 

Most  of  the  clubs  have  been  organized  by  boys  and 
young  men,  though  some  are  composed  of  girls  only, 
and  some  of  both  sexes.  Probably  70  per  cent  of  the 
membership  are  employed.  The  unemployed  can 
scarcely  belong,  since  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  week 
are  required  to  pay  the  running  expenses.  Many  of  those 
employed,  however,  are  the  support  of  their  families. 
These  clubs  have  become  definitely  established  as  part 
of  the  social  life  of  the  poor  neighborhoods,  where 
needed  facilities  are  inadequate  and  crowded  conditions 
of  living  prevail.  In  fact,  the  youth  found  places  for 
themselves  when  there  was  not  room  at  home,  in  the 
settlement  houses,  or  on  the  streets.  They  have  devel- 
oped their  own  study  circles,  athletics,  choruses,  dra- 
matics, and  parties,  and  conduct  their  own  dances. 

These  clubs  have  received  their  share  of  criticism  from 
the  police  and  the  Tenement  House  Department.  The 
police  apparently  condemned  the  clubs  because  the 
crimes  of  some  youth  were  associated  with  their  member- 
ship in  the  clubs,  and  the  Tenement  House  Department 
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was  critical  because  clubs  used  buildings  that  would  not 
pass  inspection.  The  clubs,  however,  appear  to  be  over- 
coming these  difficulties  through  the  friendship  of  some 
persons  who  understand  the  problems  of  the  city  youth. 

RURAL  YOUTH  GROUPS 

Early  in  the  thirties,  when  young  people  "piled  up" 
on  the  farms,  there  arose  here  and  there,  as  though  by 
spontaneous  growth,  organized  rural  young  people's 
groups.  At  first  they  were  only  local  groups,  but  very 
soon  they  organized  on  a  county  basis  and  then  on  a 
state  basis.  Today  state  organizations  are  found  in  a 
number  of  states,  the  most  active  being  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  These 
state  groups  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  in  some  cases  telling  the  Extension  Service 
what  they  would  like  to  have  done  and  participating  in 
the  formulation  of  the  Extension  program  for  youth. 
On  the  whole,  these  young  people's  groups  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  state  farm  leaders.  For 
example,  Iowa  youth  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Week  program  held  at  Iowa  State  College  in  Febru- 
ary, 1940.  Youth  from  more  than  thirty  counties  par- 
ticipated in  one  way  or  another,  generally  as  speakers  or 
discussion  leaders. 

The  pages  of  the  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Iowa 
Rural  Youth  Assembly  portray  a  fairly  accurate  picture 
of  their  activities.  In  Cerro  Gordo  one  group  discussed 
false  advertising  and  laws  that  could  put  a  curb  on  it. 
In  East  Pottawotomie  the  group  met  in  a  "wiener  roast" 
and  heard  the  last  of  a  series  of  talks,  "Problems  of  the 
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Youth  of  Today."  Another  rural  group,  meeting  in  Des 
Moines,  held  an  open  forum  on  problems  of  foreign 
trade.  It  is  interesting,  and  rather  pathetic,  to  note  that 
though  skeptical  and  apologetic  of  the  value  of  their 
conclusions,  the  reporter  added  this  comment:  "Anyway, 
there  was  some  fine  discussion  presented,  which  proved 
that  rural  young  people  are  conscious  of  world  affairs." 

In  Kansas,  the  Older  Youth  Groups,  which  is  part  of 
the  Kansas  Rural  Life  Association,  have  organized  in 
thirty-three  counties.  These  groups,  whose  activities  are 
similar  to  the  Iowa  organizations,  have  as  one  of  their 
objectives  "to  make  it  possible  for  rural  youth  to  be 
heard,  and  to  be  called  upon  to  give  service  to  their  com- 
munities." The  same  criticism  holds  for  the  Kansas  as 
holds  for  the  Iowa  groups— that  is,  that  their  interests 
do  not  at  present  encompass  much  other  than  the  local 
scene.  Still,  in  reading  the  reports  from  the  groups, 
one  becomes  impressed  by  an  increasing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  these  young  people  of  their  part  in  the  process 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  of  the  problems 
that  confront  youth  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given  for  other  states, 
but  to  do  so  would  only  repeat  similar  accounts.  It  is 
significant  that  these  young  people  from  the  farms  are 
thinking  for  themselves,  without  being  suspected  of  com- 
munist influence,  and  they  are  securing  co-operation 
from  the  adults.  They  are  striking  at  their  own  prob- 
lems—though not  always  with  sufficient  insight  and 
understanding.  At  least  they  have  a  method  of  facing 
their  problems,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  that  they  will 
be  stifled  in  their  activities. 
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YOUTH  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Youth  Section  of  the  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation, though  beginning  in  1927,  has  become  increas- 
ingly active  since  1930.  The  central  organization,  which 
holds  its  meetings  each  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Country  Life  Association  proper,  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  its  approximately  one  hundred  college 
units  and  twelve  non-college  units.  The  youth  section 
is  really  an  association  of  local  clubs  designed  for  closer 
co-operation  among  themselves.  "This  is  realized  through 
affiliation  of  the  different  units  without  their  giving  up 
individual  identity.  Thus,  it  is  an  integrating  force  for 
setting  up  objectives,  exchanging  experiences,  and  guid- 
ing toward  a  common  goal."  Throughout  the  literature 
of  the  Youth  Section  of  the  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation great  stress  is  put  upon  adult  leadership  of  the 
group. 

"Rural  young  people  are  holding  more  meetings  with 
wider  interests  and  more  programs  than  formerly.  Ap- 
parently they  are  placing  greater  emphasis  on  matters 
of  State  and  National  and  even  international  concern. 
They  are  rapidly  appreciating  the  need  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  the  realization  of  satisfactory 
home  and  community  living  in  the  rural  areas."4 

Originally  only  organized  rural  life  clubs  of  colleges 
and  universities  were  represented  in  this  youth  section. 

*  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.,  and  Boynton,  Agnes.  Possibilities  of  a  Rural 
Youth  Movement.  Rural  Youth  and  Rural  Life  Series,  Extension  Service 
of  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
September,  1935. 
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Recently  the  out-of-college  youth  have  been  included. 
As  yet,  however,  the  campus  organizations  dominate  in 
numbers  and  their  activities  and  purposes  vary  consider- 
ably from  the  non-campus  clubs.  Those  at  the  educa- 
tional institutions  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  college  students;  those  outside  the 
schools  are  interested  in  educational,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional activities  of  local  communities. 

A  YOUTH  MOVEMENT? 

A  question  frequently  asked  of  persons  studying  the 
problems  of  the  youth  age  group  is:  "Is  there  a  youth 
movement  in  this  country?"  Thus  far  in  this  chapter 
we  have  surveyed  a  few  fields  of  youth  activity  and  can 
find  little  evidence  to  affirm  that  America  has  any  general 
youth  activity  that  might  be  designated  a  youth  move- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in 
Europe.  But  that  there  is  much  activity  among  youth 
and  much  independent  thinking  among  them  cannot  be 
denied.  Youth  organizations  of  varying  types  and  scope 
probably  run  into  the  hundreds.  The  few  organizations 
mentioned  here  represent  only  the  outstanding  among 
the  many.  A  "movement"  as  such  can  emerge  only  if 
and  when  the  many  groups  merge  into  some  large  organ- 
ization under  a  dominating  shibboleth  or  legitimate  ob- 
jective. Moreover,  it  will  emerge  only  when  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  youth  who  cannot  find 
employment  and  cannot  establish  homes  are  united. 
Many  of  these  are  now  outside  any  organization.  The 
mass  of  young  people  who  cannot  realize  either  of  these 
objectives  on  any  but  a  sub-standard  level  is  being  aug- 
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merited  every  year,  with  the  result  that  the  temper  of  a 
certain  segment  of  the  young  people  today  seems  much 
nearer  a  state  that  would  make  them  responsive  to  unrea- 
sonable leadership  and  false  promises  than  ever  before. 
There  are  two  factors  in  the  American  situation,  how- 
ever, that  will  mitigate  against  the  emergence  of  any 
large-scale  movement:  the  wide  geographic  expanse  of 
the  United  States,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  organize 
and  maintain  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  large 
masses  in  different  places  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances;  and  the  unlikelihood  of  any  large  num- 
ber of  farm  youth  joining  with  city  youth  to  make 
demands  on  government,  industry,  and  finance. 

THE  STUMBLING  BLOCKS 

That  youth  want  to  correct  conditions  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  efforts  they  have  made  up  to  the  present 
time  have  followed  the  democratic  pattern  of  action: 
that  is,  discussion,  agitation,  and  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions designed  to  effect  their  purposes.  The  moving 
spirits  behind  the  efforts  discussed  are  thinking  progres- 
sively, not  radically.  They  sometimes  appear  ridiculous. 
They  have  not  as  yet  experienced  the  hard  knocks  that 
create  wisdom  or  crush  the  individual  in  utter  defeat. 
They  continue  to  form  organizations,  join  organizations, 
and  talk.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  may  be  much 
truth  in  what  an  adult  who  plays  an  influential  role  in 
one  of  the  leading  youth-serving  agencies  of  our  country 
said  about  the  World  Youth  Congress  at  Vassar  some 
months  after  the  meeting.  "I  attended  that  meeting," 
said  he,   "on  four  different  days.    I  can't  see  that  it 
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amounted  to  anything;  nothing  has  been  done  as  a  result 
of  it."  When  and  if  youth  groups  fail  to  accomplish 
results  "through  no  fault  of  their  own,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  former  President  Hoover,  it  may  be  of  vital 
concern  to  the  youth  and  to  the  American  democracy  to 
find  some  reasons  for  failures. 

When  youth  come  together  and  talk  about  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  action  and  change,  they  encounter 
two  types  of  opposition:  (1)  subtly  manipulated  adverse 
propaganda  directed  by  those  who  desire  to  discredit 
youth  organization  and  break  any  liberal  or  progressive 
steps  the  young  people  might  take;  and  (2)  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  many  well-intentioned  adult  leaders 
who  do  not  know  all  the  facts  about  the  purposes,  aims, 
and  programs  of  the  youth  groups  or  who  can  see  no 
place  for  any  activities  outside  those  of  the  well-estab- 
lished organizations. 

The  action  of  a  few  young  people  in  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Youth  Congress  in  New  York  City,  July, 
1939,  quite  spectacularly  exemplifies  the  first  of  these 
obstacles  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  antagonists 
may  bore  from  within  in  a  democratically  operated 
group.  On  the  second  morning  of  the  meeting  the  creed 
(quoted  earlier  in  the  chapter),  which  had  been  whipped 
into  shape  through  long  hours  of  work  the  previous  night 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  was  brought  on  the  floor 
for  discussion  and  adoption  by  all  delegates.  Attacks 
were  made  on  it  from  two  approaches:  one  that  it  did  not 
declare  that  the  Congress  was  against  America  participat- 
ing in  any  war,  and  that  it  did  not  specifically  denounce 
communism,  though  the  creed  repudiates  all  forms  of 
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dictatorship.  A  small  pacifist  group  were  the  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  war.  Their  chief  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  morning  was  to  kill  time,  but  the  consequences  of 
the  activities  of  the  anti-communist  protagonists  were 
particularly  widespread  and  harmful  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  newspapers.  An  observer  could  see 
the  leader,  after  he  had  spoken  his  four  minutes,  con- 
ferring with  his  few  cohorts  whom  he  had  scattered 
throughout  the  audience,  and  with  a  newspaper  man 
who  made  regular  trips  to  the  telephone  booth.  When 
the  resolution  to  denounce  communism  specifically  was 
overwhelmingly  voted  down  after  one  of  the  cohorts  ad- 
mitted on  the  floor  that  he  was  for  Father  Coughlin,  the 
cry  went  up,  "Let  all  patriots  leave  the  room."  Nine  out 
of  over  seven  hundred  young  persons  walked  out.  But 
in  the  papers  there  appeared  headlines  such  as  "Anti- 
Reds  Bolt  Youth  Congress— Representatives  of  23  Or- 
ganizations Withdraw."  On  the  next  day  it  was  shown 
that  the  leader  and  part  of  his  followers  had  no  right  to 
be  in  the  Congress;  they  represented  only  paper  organiza- 
tions. The  most  prominent  leader  was  professing  to 
represent  a  group  that  had  been  out  of  existence  for  five 
months,  he  having  left  the  address  he  was  using  some 
five  months  earlier  without  paying  his  rent.  Though  the 
credentials  committee,  after  finding  the  facts,  gave  a  full 
public  report,  the  paper  failed  to  blazen  the  story  in  the 
headlines.  The  vicious  accusation  designed  to  discredit 
these  young  people  had  done  its  subtle  work.  The  public 
commonly  thinks  these  hundreds  of  youth  are  commu- 
nists, though  in  one  of  their  resolutions  they  condemn 
all  forms  of  dictatorship.    The  writer  believes  there  were 
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four  communists  at  New  York  and  nine  at  the  Congress 
in  Milwaukee  in  1937.  The  young  man  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  New  York  meeting  is  an  ardent  churchman 
and  professional  church  worker. 

Honest  opposition  to  action  on  the  part  of  youth 
groups,  youth  led  and  youth  controlled,  frequently 
emanates  from  fear.  Out  of  such  fear  one  person  who 
had  it  in  his  power  to  assist  or  prevent  a  national  meeting 
of  rural  youth  said,  "It  is  dangerous  to  bring  a  large 
number  of  young  people  together;  agitators  can  stir 
them  up."  Needless  to  say,  a  national  conference  of  and 
by  rural  youth  was  not  held.  When  a  regional  confer- 
ence of  rural  young  people  was  planned,  an  officer  in  the 
national  office  of  one  of  the  leading  farm  organizations 
wrote  to  the  secretaries  in  the  states,  advising  them 
against  participation  because,  according  to  the  letter,  this 
organization  would  hold  its  own  meeting  for  youth.  The 
officers  of  this  powerful  farm  organization  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  rendering  full  duty  to  American  youth. 
Apparently  they  forget  the  surplus  millions  whom  their 
organization  does  not  represent;  they  have  not  looked 
into  the  hopeless  faces  of  those  on  poor  land;  they  have 
not  considered  the  power  of  unthinking,  untrained,  land- 
less, jobless  youth  who  might  be  led  by  a  demagogue. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  much  of  the  attitude 
shown  by  these  various  leaders  was  due  to  adverse  and 
unfair  propaganda  about  youth  activities  previously  cir- 
culated. 

America  has  an  outstanding  example  of  a  successful 
organization  for  youth  and  one  largely  run  by  youth 
with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  adults— that  is  the  Fu- 
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ture  Farmers  of  America.  This  national  organization  is 
composed  of  state  associations,  which  in  turn  are  com- 
posed of  local  chapters  situated  in  schools  having  depart- 
ments of  vocational  agriculture.  The  motto  of  the 
organization  is,  "Learning  to  Do,  Doing  to  Learn,  Earn- 
ing to  Live,  Living  to  Serve." 

The  work  of  the  Future  Farmers  is  furthered  in  the 
communities  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  but  each 
year  state  and  national  meetings  are  held.  Youth  are 
given  freedom  to  work  and  talk;  adults  work  with  the 
youth  as  advisors.  It  is  unfortunate  that  out-of-school 
youth  groups  do  not  have  the  same  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion. 

WHO  WILL  WIN? 

The  cure  for  maladjustments  in  any  democracy  is 
more  democracy.  That  means  freedom  for  youth  to  stir. 
Youth  cannot  be  long  repressed.  If  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  leadership  now  in  the  forefront  of  most  youth 
organizations  can  be  maintained,  then  youth  can  play 
their  rightful  part  in  wielding  the  hammer  from  the 
blows  of  which  a  readjusted  America  can  be  forged. 
Perhaps  the  youth  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age  should  be  given  the  right  to  vote,  as  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves, 
Director  of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  suggests. 
This  would  help  them  to  stir  more. 

The  opponents  of  youth  cannot  stop  them;  these  young 
people  are  the  generation  next  in  power.  The  question 
is:  Under  what  kind  of  leadership  will  they  win?  That 
is  a  problem  of  American  democracy. 
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umerous  signs  in  American  life  portend  a  coming 
struggle  of  great  intensity  among  liberal,  conservative, 
and  demagogic  interests.  In  this  struggle  the  strongest 
appeals  for  support  will  be  directed  at  two  groups:  the 
aged  asking  for  pensions,  and  the  youth  seeking  for  jobs 
and  security.  The  final  outcome  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  able  to  enlist  the  youth,  because  it  is 
this  group  that  can  provide  the  dynamics  for  action.  The 
calls  for  the  loyalty  of  the  youth  will  be  made  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  Moreover,  whatever  pattern  of  life  char- 
acterizes the  outcome  of  the  struggle  of  interests,  it  will 
be  hailed  as  the  democratic  way  by  its  adherents. 

Lip  service  to  democracy  is  one  thing;  the  realization 
of  real  democracy  in  political,  economic,  and  educational 
affairs  is  quite  another.  Real  democracy  is  a  jealous  mis- 
tress; he  who  would  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  her  favors 
must  work  in  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun  and  burn  brain 
and  brawn  between  twilight  and  dawn.  For  such  devo- 
tion democracy  is  now  calling  on  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. What  will  youth  probably  do?  Such  a  question 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  surety,  but  some 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  decide  the  action  of  the 
youth  can  be  scrutinized.  As  a  prelude  to  such  scrutiny, 
a  few  items  in  the  historical  background  of  American 
democracy  are  examined. 

180 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  that 
form  the  central  idea  in  democracy  have  a  long  and  hon- 
orable lineage. 

Lord  Macaulay,  on  the  first  page  of  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, said: 

"I  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  during  many 
troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies;  how  under  that  settlement,  the  author- 
ity of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were  found  to  be 
compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual 
action  never  before  known;  how  from  the  auspicious  union 
of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  an- 
nals of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example." 

When  transplanted  to  American  soil,  this  democracy 
achieved  a  luxuriant  growth,  with  some  new  coloring 
absorbed  from  its  peculiar  American  environment.  One 
hue  that  became  an  inherent  part  of  this  transplanted 
democracy  is  the  idea  of  orderly  change.  To  quote 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Wilson,  respectively: 

"I  hold  that  a  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good 
thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as  storms  in 
the  physical.  .  .  ." 

"A  revolution  principle  certainly  is  and  certainly  should 
be  taught  as  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  ...  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  indeed,  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  government 
is,  by  a  mournful  and  indissoluble  association,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  wars,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attendant  on 
wars.     But  joyful  experience  teaches  us,  in  the   United 
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States,  to  view  them  in  a  very  different  and  much  more  agree- 
able light—to  consider  them  only  as  progressive  steps  in  im- 
proving the  knowledge  of  government,  and  increasing  the 
happiness  of  society  and  mankind."1 

The  democracy  of  which  Jefferson  was  writing  was  nur- 
tured and  matured  in  frontier  and  agricultural  environ- 
ments. Freedom  of  action,  liberty  of  thought,  the  right 
to  govern  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  became  primary 
tenets  in  the  democratic  ideology.  The  will  of  the  ma- 
jority operated,  it  was  believed,  upon  knowledge  of  facts 
and  issues  about  which  decisions  were  made. 

But  America  is  no  longer  dominantly  agricultural;  in- 
dustry, the  foundation  of  which  is  technology,  provides 
much  of  the  environment  for  thinking  and  acting.  When 
inequalities  and  restriction  of  opportunities  arise  (as  has 
occurred  during  the  last  few  decades),  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion comes  to  the  lips  of  many  observers:  "Can  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  governs  the  relations  between  man 
and  machines  be  controlled  by  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  all?"  Many  in  our  country  are  striving  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

THE  DEFINITION  UP  TO  DATE 

Any  determined  attempt  to  realize  this  affirmative 
answer,  however,  is  contingent  upon  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  a  few  democratic  principles  that  relate  both  to 
individual  and  group  action  in  today's  life.  Democracy 

1  Quoted  by  Morris  R.  Cohen  from  the  Letters  of  Jefferson  (Ford  Edi- 
tion, 1897)  and  The  Works  of  James  Wilson  (Andrews  Edition,  1896),  in 
"Constitutional  and  Natural  Rights  in  1789  and  Since,"  National  Law- 
yers' Guild  Quarterly,  Vols.  I  and  II   (March,  1938),  p.  102. 
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presupposes  that  opportunity  exists  for  each  individual 
to  develop  his  potential  capacities,  with  freedom  to 
make  his  own  choices  and  assume  personal  responsibili- 
ties; that  each  has  equal  economic,  educational,  and  po- 
litical rights;  that  existing  conditions  can  and  should 
when  necessary  be  changed  by  clearly  established  meth- 
ods on  the  basis  of  full  information  freely  secured  and 
openly  discussed;  and  that  patriotism  is  not  incompatible 
with  liberty. 

Democratic  government,  besides  guaranteeing  these 
principles  to  individuals,  implies  an  enlarged  function 
under  the  impact  of  technology:  namely,  increased  na- 
tional and  regional  planning  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  individuals  and  families.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  the  power  of  the  central  government  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  decades— and  this 
power  is  likely  to  persist  regardless  of  the  political  party 
in  power.  David  Cushman  Coyle  has  aptly  put  the  pres- 
ent situation  when  he  said: 

"Since  the  Government  in  our  nation,  as  well  as  in  all 
civilized  nations,  must  take  on  more  powers  to  meet  its  prob- 
lems, there  is  no  way  to  preserve  freedom  except  by  making 
democracy  more  powerful.  Freedom  in  a  nation  with  a 
growing  government  depends  on  a  growing  democracy  to 
control  the  government."2 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  YOUTH 

It  is  in  this  type  of  democracy  that  young  people  be- 
lieve.    Most  of  those  who  are  expressing  themselves  in 

2  Roads  to  a  New  America,  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1938,  p.  29. 
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an  organized  fashion  maintain  a  more  complete  democ- 
racy as  their  ideal.  An  excellent  example  to  show  this 
fact  is  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Minnesota  Youth 
Assembly  in  1938: 

"In  our  Assembly  we  have  been  preparing  ourselves  to 
assume  our  place  in  the  civic  life  of  our  state  by  actually 
coping  with  problems  in  a  model  legislature.  We  have  been 
partaking  of  a  living  lesson  in  civics. 

"We  are  proud  that  we  have  the  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizens  in  a  democracy.  We  must  be  worthy  in 
spirit  and  life  of  the  trust  implied. 

"In  consideration  and  evaluation  of  our  lives  as  young 
Americans  we  must  define  our  duties  as  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

"Through  education  and  searching  but  tolerant  discus- 
sion we  shall  learn  to  know  our  fellow  citizens  and  how  best 
to  serve  the  common  welfare.  We  shall  always  strive  to 
serve  our  community,  build  its  institutions,  and  make  it  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

"We  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  train  ourselves  for 
leadership  in  managing  the  affairs  of  public  policy.  This  can 
best  be  achieved  through  education  in  the  science  and  art 
of  government  and  by  participation  in  all  the  functions  of 
citizenship. 

"In  a  democracy  alone,  the  wish,  choice  or  will  of  the 
people  is  given  expression  through  the  ballot.  As  individual 
citizens  we  must  use  our  ballot  as  the  precious  thing  which 
it  is  to  forward  our  ideals  of  clean  government  and  public 
welfare. 

"The  interchange  of  ideas  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  a 
gathering  of  this  kind  helps  equip  us  for  our  individual 
participation  in  the  political  life  of  a  democracy. 
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"We  meet  in  open  forum  in  the  spirit  of  the  democratic 
traditions  of  the  American  Town  Hall  meetings  of  colonial 
days.  Our  deliberations  and  findings  must  necessarily  be 
nonpartisan  in  character,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  find  a 
genuine  and  careful  consideration  before  the  real  legisla- 
ture of  our  State." 

From  California  comes  this  statement:  "The  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Model  Legislature  is  dedicated  to  one 
proposition,  that  democracy  can  work." 

The  youth  age  is  characterized  by  the  desire  for  ener- 
getic expression,  for  new  experiences,  recognition  by 
their  fellows,  and  the  desire  to  participate  in  group  activi- 
ties. Because  of  these  characteristics,  among  others, 
crazes  are  followed  by  young  people  as  by  no  other  age 
group.  Thus,  the  jitterbug  craze  has  swept  the  country 
because  in  such  dancing  these  various  wants  are  some- 
what satisfied.  It  is  all  to  the  good  as  long  as  these  desires 
find  expression  in  this  type  as  well  as  other  types  of 
amusement.  Eddie  Cantor,  the  comedian,  put  the  situa- 
tion well  when  he  said:  "I  would  rather  see  our  young 
folk  hailing  a  band  leader  than  'heiling'  a  Bund  leader." 

ATTITUDES  OF  YOUTH 

No  general  attitude  can  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  thinking  of  youth  in  this  country.  The  sprawling 
geographic  character  of  the  United  States  makes  any 
common  attitude  impossible.  The  tradition  that  has 
long  been  accepted  as  truth  by  our  countrymen  that 
"golden  opportunity  awaits  all  who  are  ready  to  work" 
has  blinded  many  successful  youth  to  the  situation  faced 
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by  millions  of  their  less  successful  fellows.  Those  who 
have  succeeded  (and  there  are  millions)  may  believe  they 
have  done  so  in  the  best  American  tradition.  Many  of 
them  are  more  apt  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  partially  employed  to  laziness  than  to  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control. 

Those  youth  who  have  been  unable  to  find  work  do 
not  have  common  attitudes  toward  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  Despite  hardships,  many  are  un- 
broken; but  some  are  resigned,  others  apathetic,  and  a 
few  bitter. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  the  red-headed  girl  as  told  by  a 
state  NYA  administrator. 

"Not  long  ago  a  little  red-headed  girl  walked  into  my 
office.  .  .  .  She  couldn't  understand  why  she  turned  part  of 
her  money  back  to  the  fund  at  the  house,  and  I  explained 
to  her.  She  said,  'Yes,  I  understand  but  it  is  so  hard.'  I  said, 
'What  do  you  mean?'  She  answered  that  there  were  five 
in  her  family  and  that  her  check,  which  would  be  around 
$14.00  a  month,  was  the  only  money  that  comes  into  her 
house  during  the  month.  She  continued,  'They  are  putting 
us  out  of  our  home  and  the  case  worker  was  called  by  the 
landlord,  who  said,  "Well,  the  girl  is  on  NYA;  let  her  pay  the 
rent."  It  is  awful  hard  to  do  that  and  pay  that  grocery 
bill  too.'  Her  chin  was  up  and  she  was  fighting  but  what 
chance  did  she  have?" 

The  resigned  and  apathetic  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  large  group  of  youth  who  have  known  little  but 
poverty.  They  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  uncer- 
tainty, have  seen  their  parents  live  on  relief  and  emer- 
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gency  work.  They  will  accept  things  as  they  are.  They 
have  matured  into  the  youth  age  since  the  beginning  o£ 
the  depression;  to  them  public  assistance  is  a  method  of 
getting  along,  so  what's  the  difference? 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  poverty  frequently  comes 
optimism.  From  Muncie,  Indiana,  where  the  American 
Youth  Commission  has  recently  studied  youth,  comes 
this  report  of  an  interview: 

"Most  of  the  answers  regarding  the  future  were  'confident' 
or  'optimistic'  When  asked  for  a  comment  or  reason,  most 
of  their  answers  could  be  summed  up  by  this  reply:  'Well, 
I've  gotten  by  so  far.'  Personally  after  completing  many  of 
the  interviews,  I  could  not  see  how  many  of  those  being 
interviewed  could  give  such  an  answer.  Many  making  such 
a  response  were  of  families  with  very  little  income,  poverty 
conditions  evident  in  the  home,  and  of  large  families.  Is 
the  answer  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  living  under 
poverty  conditions  so  long  that  they  have  no  comparison  to 
make  with  better  conditions?" 

There  is  a  third  group;  they  are  distressed,  hopeless, 
and  sometimes  bitter.  The  better  the  education  the 
greater  the  bitterness.  Education  has  opened  vistas  of 
accomplishment;  economic  and  social  conditions  have 
put  rock  slides  in  the  pathway.  They  resent  the  fate  that 
seems  to  condemn  them. 

"There  is  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twenty-three,  who  is  now 
working  as  a  librarian;  but,  since  he  had  been  in  college 
and  needs  but  one  year's  credit  for  graduation,  he  is  ex- 
tremely disaffected  with  everything  and  everyone.  His  one 
hope  would  have  been  the  degree  he  once  desired.    For  some 
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reason  or  another  he  is  at  odds  with  the  trade-union  prin- 
ciple because  it  appears  that  its  requirements  have  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  work  at  any  trade,  probably  as  an 

apprentice Another  twenty-five-year-old  who  never  had  a 

real  job  had  planned  to  attend  college  and  still  nurses  a  gen- 
eral grievance  at  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  plans.  A  twenty- 
year-old  girl,  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  has  had  only  a 
few  weeks  of  supply  teaching  in  the  two  years  since  she  left 
school;  she  is  growing  discouraged  by  the  demands  of  the 
local,  and  even  the  state,  school  board  for  experienced  in- 
structors." 

Hopelessness  ultimately  results.  A  Rochester  study 
of  the  attitudes  of  youth  shows  how  the  youth  is  finally 
broken.     To  quote  further: 

"Youth's  optimism  is  intense,  but  it  is  also  short-lived. 
The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  people  here  cited  had  as  the 
main  cause  of  their  discontent  or  discouragement  the  long 
and  fruitless  search  for  work.  A  consideration  of  all  cases 
studied  shows  that  somewhere  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
month  of  searching  the  youth  begins  to  lose  hope  and  enters 
the  stage  of  either  apathy  or  discouragement.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  exact,  for  no  true  correlation  between  length 
of  unemployment  and  mental  breakdown  exists;  but  in  most 
instances  the  effects  become  noticeable  by  the  end  of  one 
year.  Once  this  feeling  that  they  are  not  wanted  by  society 
has  set  in,  the  other  causes,  apparent  discrimination,  family 
difficulties,  manifest  lack  of  experience,  and  the  rest  begin 
to  affect  the  mental  outlook  of  these  people.  There  is  the 
case  of  a  twenty-two-year-old  boy  who  has  never  worked 
and  is  fretting  away  in  idleness.  He  is  constantly  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  younger  boys  getting  the  training  and  jobs 
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for  which  he  wishes  to  qualify.  A  former  stenographer  of 
twenty-four  seems  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of  apathy.  She 
evidently  wants  to  work,  but  says  she  will  not  even  go  out 
and  try  to  secure  employment  because  she  is  sure  there  isn't 
any  for  her.  Constant  idleness  has  worn  down  the  optimism 
of  one  twenty-two-year-old  clerk.  Another  store  clerk  of 
twenty-three  is  depressed  by  his  failure  to  find  work  and 
expresses  himself  as  considering  present  conditions  hopeless 
as  far  as  job  opportunities  are  concerned.  A  former  laborer 
of  twenty-two  states  that  he  does  not  know  why  he  never  has 
been  able  to  get  permanent  employment  and  now  feels  that 
his  situation  is  hopeless.  A  twenty-six-year-old  Italian,  a 
mason  by  trade,  is  very  discouraged  by  reason  of  his  failure 
to  find  work  and  is  wholly  cynical  in  his  outlook,  feeling  that 
what  he  terms  'politics  and  pull'  are  the  only  doors  to  desir- 
able work." 

The  most  discouraging  news  recently  came  from  a 
foreigner  who  after  some  months  traveling  and  studying 
in-  and  out-of-school  youth  in  this  country,  said:  "You 
have  a  great  bunch  of  young  people  in  America  but  no 
leadership.  The  sophomores  and  juniors  in  the  high 
schools  are  wholesome,  confident  idealists,  but  the 
seniors  show  signs  of  doubt  and  sophistication.  College 
students  are  cynical,  some  bitter." 

The  newspapers  during  recent  school  years  reported 
many  exploits  of  college  students— eating  rats,  phono- 
graph records,  angle  worms,  and  goldfish.  Of  course,  this 
was  a  fad,  but  it  swept  from  college  to  college  like  an 
epidemic.  Do  these  exploits  reflect  a  general  state  of 
uncertainty?    Insecurity?    And  a  desire  to  escape  reality? 
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The  most  prevalent  attitude  of  young  people  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  the  lack  of  any  positive  convic- 
tion about  their  own  situation  or  that  of  their  fellows. 
One  word  describes  the  attitude  of  this  large  unthinking 
group— lethargy.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  those  of 
voting  age  vote.  Relatively  few  belong  to  any  organiza- 
tions, and  only  the  better  trained  and  secure  can  discuss 
the  situation  as  it  is. 

General  lethargy  and  lack  of  initiative  were  cogently 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  two  boys  recently  encoun- 
tered who  were  in  charge  of  a  recreational  area  of  a 
Federal  Forest.  Both  boys  were  attached  to  a  CCC  camp 
some  twenty  miles  distant  from  their  operation.  Their 
work  consisted  in  keeping  the  recreational  area  clean 
and  wood  in  the  racks  for  visitors  to  use  in  cooking. 
These  two  boys  kept  the  area  clean,  but  this  work  could 
be  done  by  working  a  half-day  each  week;  they  did 
nothing  to  provide  wood.  Their  aim  was  to  do  as  little 
work  as  possible,  to  get  along  as  though  someone  owed 
them  a  living.  Whether  their  attitude  was  a  result  of 
the  habit  of  shiftlessness  acquired  in  periods  of  unem- 
ployment through  which  they  had  passed,  or  to  their  own 
family  experience,  it  was  impossible  to  conclude.  Re- 
gardless of  the  cause,  it  is  possible  that  their  attitudes 
characterize  many  young  people.  These  have  no  posi- 
tive notions,  no  ambitions;  they  are  drifters.  What  they 
ultimately  drift  to  will  have  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  future  of  America.  When  free  lands  were  avail- 
able, drifting  was  not  dangerous;  but  today  the  great 
menace  to  democracy  in  so  far  as  youth  are  concerned  is 
this  one  characteristic— lethargy. 
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DANGER  SPOTS 


Will  the  baffling  impediments  in  the  way  of  young 
people  be  removed?  A  categorical  answer  cannot  be 
given,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  if  anything  is  accom- 
plished, the  chief  stones  in  the  way  of  progress  must  be 
blasted. 

The  first  stone  is  the  tendency  of  a  portion  of  the  press 
to  ignore  or  belittle  the  gravity  and  implications  of  the 
youth  situation.  Recently  there  appeared  an  article  in  a 
leading  magazine  purporting  to  show  that  any  farm  youth 
who  wanted  to  do  so  could  succeed  in  farming.  The 
author  of  this  article  took  about  one-third  of  the  truth 
and  gave  it  as  the  whole  truth.  He  found  and  wrote 
about  those  who  were  succeeding;  he  said  nothing  about 
those  who  could  find  nothing  to  do.  From  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  farm  youth  can  succeed.  This  is  the 
segment  who  live  in  good  land  areas  or  whose  parents 
have  established  themselves.  This  is  the  upper  one-third 
—1,672,000  farm  families  who  make  $1,450  or  more  a 
year— out  of  the  total  6,167,000  farm  families  in  the 
United  States.  But  what  of  the  youth  in  the  southern 
Appalachians,  in  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  Lake  states,  in 
the  plains,  where  the  Dust  Bowl  has  become  grass  covered 
but  the  crops  have  failed,  and  in  the  South,  where  agri- 
culture has  become  badly  disorganized  and  where  in  the 
best  farming  section  the  tractor  is  displacing  men? 

A  second  stone  is  institutionalization.  When  agencies 
and  organizations  are  established  and  their  programs 
channeled  to  perform  particular  functions,  those  in 
charge  are  duty  bound  to  work  within  the  defined  frame- 
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work.  Had  it  been  possible  for  vocational  education,  the 
extension  services,  welfare  organizations,  the  schools,  and 
other  public  agencies  to  have  expanded  their  programs 
to  meet  the  changed  and  critical  conditions  of  the  early 
thirties,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  CCC 
and  the  NYA.  They  could  not  change;  they  had  become 
thoroughly  institutionalized;  their  functions  were  de- 
fined by  law;  and  their  funds  could  be  spent  only  for 
specific  purposes.  Had  any  leader  within  any  of  these 
agencies  tried  to  effect  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
time,  he  would  have  failed  miserably.  The  greatest  real 
danger  in  institutionalization,  however,  probably  lies  in 
the  misunderstanding  that  the  leaders  of  the  established 
institutions  may  acquire  of  any  movements  outside  their 
own  institutional  spheres.  Thus,  it  would  be  easy  for 
church  workers  to  distrust  a  movement  of  the  young 
people  to  institute  a  recreational  program  on  the  grounds 
of  the  church. 

As  one  views  the  work  of  the  NYA  and  CCC,  the  two 
new  Federal  youth-serving  agencies,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  enjoyed  flexibility  of  activities,  there 
is  an  unavoidable  fear  that  the  lines  that  they  must 
rigidly  follow  will  be  determined  too  quickly. 

There  always  exists  the  danger  that  institutions  direct 
their  activities  not  in  the  interests  of  the  young  people 
themselves  but  in  the  interests  of  the  institutions.  The 
youth  in  such  an  instance  becomes  the  tool,  not  the  end, 
of  service.  It  is  out  of  such  institutionalization  that  part 
of  the  opposition  to  youth  groups,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  emerges.  For  example,  in  a  letter  op- 
posing a  Middle  West  Youth  Conference,  a  leader  of  a 
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national  organization  definitely  stated  that  the  proposed 
youth  conference  "may  be  unfortunate,  as  such  a  con- 
ference might  tend  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  youth 
movement  in  the  Midwest  away  from  the  (name  of  the 
national  organization)  and  result  in  the  setting  up  of 
some  separate  and  distinct  youth  movement." 

Much  more  potent  for  democracy  is  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Judd,  Dean  Emeritus,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago: 

"This  is  a  new  kind  of  life  that  is  being  lived.  Children 
are  in  the  minority,  and  these  old  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  for  recognition— and  they  are  going  to  get  it.  If  you 
young  people  want  to  play  your  part,  you  have  got  to  exer- 
cise something  that  can  be  described  as  the  most  vivid  type 
of  intellectual  attack  upon  the  new  problems  that  face  your 
generation.  .  .  .  Let  me  give  you  a  little  advice— you  ought 
to  go  home  and  organize  your  associates  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion— but  not  for  discussion  alone.  Just  talking  things 
over  won't  get  you  very  far,  but  as  I  say  the  younger  genera- 
tion must  find  out  what  the  fundamental  facts  of  American 
civilization  are  and  what  the  fundamental  difficulties  are 
that  we  are  facing  today.  .  .  . 

"The  only  way  that  you  can  arrive  at  some  solution  is 
by  experimentation.  You  will  find  many  experiments  that 
can  be  tried.  .  .  ." 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  GERMANY 

Drawing  inferences  from  what  appear  to  be  similar 
situations  may  be  dangerous  but,  since  youth  are  stirring 
in  America,  and  many  believe  our  democracy  may  be  at 
stake,  a  few  facts  respecting  the  youth  movements  of 
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Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the  struggles  of  youth 
in  Germany  for  jobs,  education,  and  recreation,  are 
pertinent. 

The  youth  movements  in  Europe  during  the  past  half- 
century  at  first  reflected  cultural  awakenings  and  a  defi- 
nite reaction  to  conditions  that  needed  correction.  Later 
they  marked  the  rallying  of  young  people  around  gov- 
ernmentally  dictated  standards.  The  earlier  youth  move- 
ments mirrored  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration with  the  prevailing  social  and  moral  order  and 
the  confidence  of  the  youth  in  their  own  ability  to  effect 
constructive  changes.  In  recent  years  the  youth  move- 
ments reflect  the  power  of  a  demagogue  to  elicit  the 
support  of  maladjusted  youth.  The  organized  youth 
activities  in  Germany,  before  the  Great  War,  exemplify 
well  the  first  two,  whereas  the  Hitler  youth  movement, 
dominant  today,  exemplifies  the  last. 

The  pre-war  youth  movement  in  Germany  arose  from 
an  idealistic  surge  of  the  young  people  who  belonged 
to  the  economically  well-to-do  class,  but  who  in  their 
opposition  to  the  materialism  of  the  day  desired  freedom, 
beauty,  and  sincerity.  These  youth  hiked,  camped,  and 
wandered  over  their  own  and  other  lands;  their  move- 
ment was  a  revolt  against  school,  parents,  and  authority. 
Tradition,  folk  dances,  and  folklore  were  revived  by  the 
young  folk.  "The  movement  was  purely  secular,  but 
it  was  colored  by  religious  or  mystical  enthusiasm  and 
was  often  marked  by  vague  irrationalisms.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man youth  movement  blossomed  but  never  bore  fruit. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  its  content  and  because  of  its 
attraction  for  large  numbers  of  German  youth,  it  exer- 
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cised  no  negligible  influence  on  the  ways  of  life  and 
thought  of  Germany  in  poetry  and  song  and  artistic  ex- 
pressions."3 This  may  sound  strange  when  one  sees  what 
is  happening  in  Germany  today,  but  it  is  not  incon- 
gruous, since  Germany  was  once  a  cradle  of  personal 
freedom. 

Such  a  movement  could  not  survive  the  War.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  second  movement  came  into  existence  in 
the  1920's,  it  arose  out  of  the  disorganization  and  chaos 
of  the  time.  It  was  a  reaction  against  the  vicious  eco- 
nomic reality  of  the  period.  The  youth  lived  in  a  society 
where  poverty  was  rampant,  but  they  could  do  nothing 
about  it;  they  were  unemployed,  yet  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  work  to  be  done;  many  were  trained  for  jobs, 
but  the  jobs  for  them  did  not  exist.  The  purpose  of  the 
movement  was  the  regeneration  of  society;  its  discussions 
vibrated  around  religion,  nationalistic  affairs,  and  com- 
munism. The  young  folk  promoted  the  establishment 
of  hostels  and  settlements  or  communes,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  afford  examples  of  methods  by  which  the 
nation  would  be  revived.  As  part  of  the  activities,  stu- 
dents went  from  their  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
summer  to  do  work  on  the  land,  in  the  forests,  and  by 
other  means  sought  both  to  conserve  the  national  re- 
sources and  to  help  themselves. 

With  widespread  unemployment,  youth  attended  the 
universities  as  previously  noted;  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  In  hopeful  anticipation  the  technical  schools 
and  universities  responded  in  a  thoroughly  German  way 

8Kohn,  Hans.  "Youth  Movements."  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  Vol.  XV,  p.  518.    Macmillan,  1935. 
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by  carefully  charting  particular  courses  that  any  student 
should  take  to  be  prepared  for  particular  occupations. 
This  practice  reached  its  zenith  in  the  early  thirties, 
when  the  German  universities  gave  diplomas  to  thou- 
sands who  could  not  find  the  niche  for  which  the  diplo- 
mas testified  they  were  prepared.  Germany,  according 
to  estimates,  needed  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  college 
graduates  each  year  during  this  time  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
casioned by  death  and  retirement,  but  the  universities 
and  technical  schools  were  turning  out  an  average  of 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year. 

Before  this  excessive  production  of  intellectuals  had 
reached  its  worst  proportions,  the  establishment  of  work 
camps  as  a  part  of  the  youth  movement  was  begun.  Camps 
at  first  were  largely  placed  in  poor  communities,  where 
the  students  from  the  universities  offered  their  services 
free  at  such  work  as  road  building,  conservation  of  the 
soil,  and  other  similar  improvements.  Though  the  move- 
ment was  begun  outside  the  government  in  1928,  it  was 
so  successful  by  1931  that  the  government  took  it  over. 

What  happened  in  Germany?  The  answer  is  best 
given  by  one  who  was  there:4 

"We  are  not  expounding  a  theory.  During  the  prepara- 
tory stages  of  our  inquiry  we  traveled  widely  throughout 
most  of  the  European  countries.  We  sat  up  many  a  night 
with  students  whose  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  fear  of 
what  would  happen  once  they  had  obtained  their  degrees. 
Graduates  of  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago  would  talk  to 
us,  dejectedly,  blank  hopelessness  in  their  eyes.    They  had 

*Kotsching,  Walter.  Unemployment  in  the  Learned  Professions. 
London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1937. 
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paid  call  after  call,  written  letter  after  letter,  all  to  no  avail; 
society  did  not  want  them,  there  was  no  work  for  them. 
And  then  a  revolt  set  in,  a  new  determination  was  reached; 
if  society  did  not  want  them,  then  society  had  to  be  changed. 
The  old  order  was  rotten,  it  must  be  destroyed;  a  new  order 
must  be  created,  an  order  in  which  there  would  be  room  for 
them,  work,  position,  happiness.  They  joined  the  vanguard 
of  revolution. 

"In  Germany  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  workless  univer- 
sity graduates  in  1931-3  became,  together  with  unemployed 
subalterns  of  the  old  imperial  army,  the  spear  head  of  the 
national  socialist  movement.  In  Hitler,  himself  a  product 
of  life  as  a  down-and-out  in  the  slums  of  Vienna,  they  found 
a  man  after  their  own  heart.  He  personified  the  hatred 
against  the  existing  rulers,  he  promised  them  a  new  social 
order  and  a  new  Germany  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  peace 
treaties.  He  depicted  Germany  as  a  country  of  'have  nots' 
and  called  upon  German  youth  to  join  him  in  his  crusades 
against  the  'haves.' " 

Hitler  gave  the  youth  action;  they  could  march.  His 
slogan  that  youth  should  lead  youth  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. He  gave  young  people  a  new  faith— National  So- 
cialism. He  gave  them  employment.  It  was  also  the 
force  of  dissatisfied  youth  that  provided  the  dynamics  for 
the  Communist  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  Fascist 
Revolution  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  force  behind  Hitler. 

YOUTH  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 

A  democratic  state  presupposes  an  intelligent  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  voting  public  of  the  major 
issues  confronting  the  state,  policies  guiding  its  legisla- 
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tion,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  prevalent  social  and 
economic  maladjustments.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  the  per- 
sons the  hardest  hit  by  the  maladjustments  are  likely  to 
struggle  hardest  to  correct  conditions.  If  these  two 
statements  are  true,  then  the  path  for  intelligent  progress 
lies  in  helping  the  youth  to  know  the  facts  concerning  the 
forces  that  have  created  present  conditions  and  giving 
them  a  chance  to  aid  in  correcting  "things  as  they  are." 

Young  people  are  facing  the  future  without  being 
bound  by  vested  interests  and  may  in  their  deliberations 
not  always  take  into  account  "all  the  considerations." 
Youth  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  adults,  but  the  youth 
want  to  help  in  regulating  any  policy  that  applies  to  them 
instead  of  being  told  what  to  do.  They  are  asking  for 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  help  themselves.  To  permit 
them  to  do  so  is  the  democratic  method. 

Youth  are  asking  for  the  bread  of  democracy;  the 
future  alone  will  determine  what  will  be  given  them. 
Youth  do  not  offer  any  threat  to  democracy  unless  de- 
mocracy fails  them. 

If  democracy  is  made  to  function  more  efficiently,  it 
will  be  with  the  help  of  its  youth.  Or  is  it,  to  paraphrase 
the  title  of  a  very  stimulating  book,  later  than  we  think? 
In  that  case  the  youth  will  be  used  by  demagogic  leaders 
who  see  only  the  fascist  or  communist  program  as  the 
future  for  America  to  follow. 
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rs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  public  address, 
said,  "During  the  last  few  years  we  have  purchased  for 
ourselves  time  to  think."  Many  young  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  as  a  consequence  have 
asked  about  the  possible  justification  for  tolerating  a 
system  that  allows  millions  of  potential  producers  to  go 
unemployed  when  we  have  the  capacity  to  use  them  and 
need  what  they  can  produce.  Many  people,  however,  in 
addition  to  thinking  about  what  may  be  done,  have  ex- 
perimented in  cutting  paths  through  the  accumulated 
debris  created  by  the  faulty  operation  of  the  system  that 
has  been  subjected  to  such  strain  under  the  impact  of 
technology.  In  this  chapter  an  exploration  of  some  of 
these  more  or  less  newly  cut  paths  is  made.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  offered  are  prosaic;  some  may  be  regarded 
as  the  visionary  ideas  of  dreamers.  But  many  centuries 
ago  a  wise  man  said,  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."    We  know  many  things  to  do— will  we  do  them? 

CONTINUE    CONSERVATION 

Conservation  of  soil,  forests,  and  wild  life,  which  have 
been  widely  initiated,  when  coupled  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  young  folk,  is  an  investment  from  which,  if  fol- 
lowed and  expanded,  the  nation  may  expect  golden  re- 
turns. What  has  been  done  is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
199 
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might  be  accomplished.  Happily  the  soil,  forests,  and 
wild  life  can  be  conserved  and  replenished  through  pro- 
viding constructive  employment  for  youth.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  program  in  these 
fields  has  shown  how  the  government  and  private  citizens 
may  efficiently  co-operate.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forestry  Service,  and  the 
Biological  Survey,  in  obtaining  the  help  of  the  youth 
through  the  CCC  and  the  NYA,  also  amply  demonstrate 
how  in  local  areas  various  agencies  may  fit  their  pro- 
grams together  to  meet  both  material  and  human  needs. 
Retrenchment  in  public  expenditures  may  be  necessary 
in  some  fields;  it  is  suicidal  if  applied  to  these  areas  of 
conservation. 

TOWARD  DECENTRALIZATION 

A  path  in  which  there  has  recently  been  much  chop- 
ping is  the  decentralizing  of  industry  and  business  and 
the  closer  union  of  both  with  agriculture.  Centraliza- 
tion was  effected  through  steam  power;  continued  cen- 
tralization can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  electric  power. 

The  control  of  water  power  and  the  increasing  accessi- 
bility of  electric  power  over  wider  and  wider  territory 
appear  to  be  augmenting  the  possibilities  for  industrial 
production  in  smaller  factories,  which  will  thereby  pre- 
vent the  increase  in  concentration  of  population  and 
make  it  possible  for  industrial  workers  to  produce  a  part 
of  their  own  food.  The  contention  here  is  not  that  all 
kinds  of  products  can  be  manufactured  in  small  plants, 
but  undoubtedly  much  more  can  be  done  than  a  decade 
or  so  ago.    When  all  the  machines  in  a  factory  had  to  be 
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run  by  belts  from  a  central  drive  shaft,  concentration  of 
both  production  and  men  was  necessary.  That  is  no 
longer  true:  today  a  small  motor  can  be  used  and  moved 
from  place  to  place  to  run  almost  any  kind  of  machine. 
This  is  no  idle  dream  but  a  plan  being  promoted  by  both 
engineers  and  industrialists. 

Employees  in  small  factories  can  produce  part  of  their 
own  food  supply  if  living  on  small  tracts  of  land.  Such 
production  will  not  operate  counter  to  agricultural  in- 
terests, since  production  of  major  crops  cannot  be  done 
by  part-time  farmers.  Production  of  food  by  a  worker 
will  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  him  and  his  family. 
A  few  definite  trends  point  in  the  direction  of  closer  unity 
between  farm  and  factory.  In  some  instances,  farm 
people  are  processing  their  own  products.  Also,  thou- 
sands of  mill  workers  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  South 
live  on  the  land.  If  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  to  aid 
young  people  to  secure  homes  on  small  tracts  of  land  near 
small  industries  that  are  financially  sound,  where  they 
could  work  part  of  the  year  for  a  wage  and  part  of  the 
year  on  their  land  with  their  own  property  and  about 
their  own  home,  they  might  well  look  toward  establish- 
ing families  with  a  much  greater  sense  of  security  than 
at  present. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  a  closer  uniting  of  agriculture 
and  industry  in  1933  with  the  establishment  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Department  of  Interior. 
Plans  were  made  to  help  build  houses  on  the  land  for 
industrial  workers  near  factories  in  clusters  of  various 
size  throughout  the  nation.    Unfortunately,  only  a  few 
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such  projects  were  ever  finished,  but  that  fact  does  not 
belie  the  soundness  of  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
speaking  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  plan  of  living,  says: 

"I  have  great  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  rural  industrial 
communities.  Many  factors  of  a  purely  economic  nature  in 
my  country  have,  in  certain  industries,  reversed  the  previous 
trend  toward  concentration  of  industry.  Among  these  fac- 
tors have  been  the  increase  in  cheap  transportation  and  the 
spectacularly  high  land  values  in  congested  areas.  In  the 
case  of  many  industries,  no  positive  economic  advantage  is 
gained  by  concentration.  We  should  take  advantage  of  this 
fact.  Human  values,  social  stability,  and  general  social  wel- 
fare would  be  greatly  advanced  if  industry  could  be  so  dis- 
persed that  industrial  workers  could  live  upon  small  tracts  of 
land  sufficient  in  size  to  permit  a  small  orchard  and  garden, 
and  perhaps  a  few  animals  and  poultry.  This  would  pro- 
vide contact  with  nature  and  growing  things,  and  avoid  the 
obvious  ills  of  congested  urban  residential  areas.  The 
proper  development  of  rural  industrial  communities  could 
be  made  to  absorb  all  the  unemployed  urban  workers  and 
all  the  submarginal  farm  population.  Rural  industrial  com- 
munities would  tend  to  narrow  the  gulf  between  the  farmer 
and  the  industrial  worker,  and  should  help  to  develop  the 
feeling  of  mutual  understanding  and  interest  and  common 
brotherhood  that  men  in  society  eternally  crave."1 

It  seems  only  common  sense  that  procedures  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  confronting  youth  should  in  general  be 
initiated  where  the  youth  are— in  rural  territory,  or  at 

1  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Economists,  Toronto,  Canada,  August,  1938. 
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least  in  decentralized  areas.  The  position  taken  by  some 
rural  leaders  that  the  major  solution  of  the  "surplus  rural 
youth  problem"  is  to  stimulate  migration  to  the  cities  is 
an  unconscious  attempt  to  transfer  a  bad  situation  to 
someone  else. 

HELP  YOUTH  TO  CO-OPERATE 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  this  industrial-agricultural  fusion  in 
some  of  its  experiments.  In  this  connection  they  have 
encouraged  co-operative  methods  as  a  means  of  teaching 
youth  how  to  circumvent  the  present  costly  corporate- 
controlled  distributive  system.  These  methods  are  being 
developed  on  various  types  of  projects,  but  particularly 
on  those  where  agriculture  is  combined  with  woodwork, 
metal  arts,  weaving,  ceramics,  cooking,  and  canning.  By 
means  of  agriculture,  a  food  supply  is  produced  on  the 
project  and  hand-produced  goods  are  marketed  co-opera- 
tively. 

The  position  taken  here  must  not  be  construed  as  ad- 
vocating the  "junking"  of  technology  and  return  to  hand 
production.  The  combination  could  just  as  well  be 
made  between  agriculture  and  some  type  of  machine  pro- 
duction, though  the  process  of  effecting  ownership  by 
the  workers  of  the  productive  machinery  is  considerably 
more  complicated  in  machine  industry. 

The  difficulty  at  present  is  that  youth  who  have  learned 
the  co-operative  way  of  production  and  distribution  on 
a  work  project  are  unable  to  leave  the  project  and  embark 
on  their  own,  independent  of  the  NY  A,  on  a  co-operative 
basis.    This  presents  a  problem  to  which  youth-serving 
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agencies  as  well  as  other  agencies  with  programs  not  pri- 
marily directed  toward  youth  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration. A  great  body  of  co-operative  experience  has 
been  built  up  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  Certain 
farm  organizations  have  developed  vast  producer  co- 
operatives of  various  kinds.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
both  Federal  agencies,  have  experimented  with  co-opera- 
tion in  other  directions.  The  Delta  Farms,  established 
in  Mississippi  as  a  private  venture  by  Sherwood  Eddy 
and  his  associates,  is  gaining  experience  in  co-operative 
farming.  The  story  of  the  farmers  and  fishermen  pulling 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
a  thrilling  one. 

Perhaps  even  more  promising  is  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation of  youth  in  modern  industry.  One  such  under- 
taking has  proved  a  marked  success.  Young  people  con- 
stitute the  working  force  in  St.  Luke's  Towel  Company 
at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania.  In  describing  the  inception 
of  this  co-operative  venture,  David  Carl  Colony  in  the 
September,  1939,  issue  of  The  Forum  tells  how  the  boys 
and  girls  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  out  of  school 
and  untrained  for  any  type  of  skilled  work,  were  hope- 
lessly stranded.  They  could  not  enter  the  hosiery  mill, 
the  original  co-operative  founded  under  his  leadership, 
because  of  the  regulations  of  the  unions  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  particular  machines  used  in  manufac- 
turing hosiery. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  towel  factory  is 
better  told  in  Mr.  Colony's  own  words: 

"Then  a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
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making  of  Turkish  towels  is  a  trade  which  can  easily 
be  learned  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Thus,  the  call  went 
out  for  unemployed  youngsters,  willing  to  learn  a  trade 
and  anxious  for  work.  Since  towel-weaving  looms  are 
much  less  expensive  than  hosiery-knitting  machines,  the 
investment  required  of  learners  was  only  $100  each.  In 
no  time  at  all,  we  had  a  group  of  seventy,  the  majority 
of  them  youngsters." 

HELP  YOUTH  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 

The  establishment  of  agencies  subsidized  at  public  ex- 
pense to  provide  a  place  where  the  youth  can  learn  trades 
and  train  themselves  for  occupational  adjustment  and 
while  doing  so  contribute  to  their  own  livelihood  has 
been  shown  in  a  few  instances  to  be  a  practical  method  of 
helping  young  people.  For  example,  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Citizens'  Service  Exchange  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1933,  which  provides  work  roughly  placed 
at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  with  payment  in  scrip.  The 
Exchange  has  the  following  departments:  bakery,  broom 
and  brush,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  quilting,  weaving 
and  rug  making,  transportation,  barber  shop,  beauty 
shop,  laundry,  shoe  repair,  and  printing.  The  original 
idea  of  the  Exchange  was  to  help  provide  the  basic  neces- 
sities: food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  those  out  of  work. 
These  obviously  remain  primary,  but  bulking  large  in  its 
program  is  training  for  private  employment.  Actively 
supporting  the  Exchange  have  been  labor,  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  educational  interests  as  well  as  the  welfare 
agencies.  Through  the  co-operation  of  this  one  agency 
and  the  State  Department  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
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cation  and  the  Richmond  School  Board,  a  vocational 
school  has  been  established  to  provide  instruction  in 
printing,  furniture  repair  and  refinishing,  auto  mechan- 
ics, electric  refrigeration,  auto  body  fender  work,  art, 
beauty  parlor,  barber  school,  and  hat  making.  Young 
people  through  this  service  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  while  earning  a  living.  Such  a  plan  looks  practi- 
cable for  wider  and  varied  usage  by  state  and  city  welfare 
agencies,  WPA,  and  NYA.  Moreover,  it  may  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  work  on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
It  helps  youth  to  help  themselves.2 

Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  is  a  most  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  helping  youth  to  help  themselves  and,  at  the 
same  time,  holds  possibilities  for  wide  expansion.  It  has 
a  membership  of  some  15,000  youth  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  scattered  over  the  country  in  approxi- 
mately 1,000  local  organizations  and  sponsored  by 
national  leaders  in  industry,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  its  members  experi- 
ence in  production  of  salable  goods  and  in  business  on 
a  minor  scale  but  simulating  that  to  be  found  in  our 
well-established  business  economy.  It  is  primarily  a 
training  school  operated  by  the  youth  themselves. 
Though  the  gross  sales  of  the  1,000  local  organizations 
for  the  last  year  were  only  $75,000,  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  this  youth  enterprise  in  pointing  the 
way  to  a  method  by  which  the  employed,  partially  em- 
ployed, and  unemployed  young  people  may  gain  train- 

2  For  further  information  on  the  work  and  possibilities  of  the  Citizens' 
Service  Exchange,  write  to  Mrs.  Amy  A.  Guy,  Executive  Secretary, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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ing  in  various  activities  of  the  industrial  and  business 
world. 

In  general,  the  local  youth  groups  engage  in  manufac- 
turing and  selling  some  product,  the  making  of  which 
does  not  require  complicated  machinery.  Pencil  holders, 
small  printing  jobs,  leather  pocketbooks,  and  pottery  are 
examples  of  their  products. 

Junior  Achievement,  though  publicity  may  have  over- 
played its  value,  has  behind  it  leaders  of  American  in- 
dustry. They  are  proud  of  what  the  young  people  in 
this  organization  are  doing  and  have  a  right  to  be.  How- 
ever, these  leaders  surely  do  not  see  their  great  oppor- 
tunity, since  there  are  requests  in  the  national  headquar- 
ters from  4,500  local  groups  of  young  people  wanting 
help  on  how  to  organize  and  what  to  do.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  industry!  Why  cannot  industry  help  spread  this 
type  of  work  with  the  help  of  youth?  Though  Junior 
Achievement  was  apparently  organized  primarily  as  a 
training  school  in  the  methods  of  American  business 
economy,  it  provides  a  promising  means  of  helping  the 
youth  to  meet  their  own  problems  at  their  own  initiation. 
The  young  people  commonly  sell  stock,  sometimes  at 
fifty  cents  a  share,  in  setting  up  their  companies;  that  is 
their  investment  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters.  The  great- 
est investment  industry  could  make  today  would  be  in 
America's  youth. 

BRING   SCHOOL   AND   EMPLOYMENT   TOGETHER 

An  experimental  program  for  "Co-operative  Voca- 
tional Education"  between  the  school  and  employers  has 
been  put  into  operation  in  Colorado  in  seven  communi- 
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ties,  each  with  a  population  of  less  than  twenty  thousand. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  work  and  training  to  boys  and 
girls  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  out  of  school,  and  out 
of  work.  Local  employers  provide  the  work;  the  schools 
furnish  a  teacher-co-ordinator  who  supervises  and  formu- 
lates the  program  in  the  community.  The  youth  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  pay  for  services  rendered  the  employer. 
However,  the  use  of  the  young  person  in  any  work  must 
not  replace  another  already  employed.  In  addition  to 
working,  the  student  meets  for  one  hour  a  day  in  a  class 
conducted  by  the  teacher-co-ordinator.  The  advantages 
of  this  program  are  that  it  provides  vocational  guidance 
and  training,  develops  work  habits,  bridges  a  gap  between 
school  and  employment,  and  (perhaps  above  all)  tackles 
unemployment  among  youth  in  the  communities  where 
the  youth  live.3 

The  NYA  likewise  has  united  intellectual  and  work 
training,  which  in  a  preceding  chapter  was  implied  as  a 
way  out.  One  outstanding  example  is  at  Quoddy,  Maine. 
Here,  in  the  village  left  vacant  when  the  Federal  project 
to  harness  the  tide  was  abandoned,  are  150  to  250  boys, 
the  number  depending  on  the  time,  enrolled  in  an  edu- 
cational work  project.  These  boys  work  on  building 
maintenance  and  in  the  machine  shops.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  different  occupations  are  called  for  in  these 
two  areas  of  employment.  Each  boy  on  entering  the 
training  center  selects  three  occupations,  at  which  he 
works  for  about  six  weeks.  Half  of  each  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  is  spent  on  job  work  in  the  shops  or  on 

8  For  further  information  write  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Denver,  Colorado. 
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the  ground;  the  other  half  is  spent  in  the  classrooms 
studying  related  subjects.  These  boys  acquire  work 
habits,  knowledge  about  their  occupations,  and  a  morale 
to  cope  with  the  competitive  society  into  which  they 
must  enter. 

A  second  type  is  the  co-operative  resident  training 
projects,  such  as  the  one  located  at  Conway,  Arkansas. 
The  young  people,  some  forty  boys  and  thirty  girls,  at- 
tend the  State  Teachers  College.  The  girls  operate  their 
own  dormitory  on  a  co-operative  plan,  sew,  launder,  raise 
chickens,  tend  gardens,  and  assist  the  housekeepers  in  the 
regular  college  dormitories.  The  boys  work  about  town 
and  the  college  at  various  jobs.  Specially  planned  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  and  citizenship  classes  are  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Vocational  agriculture  has  expanded  its  program  to 
serve  the  boys  who  have  left  full-time  day  school  and  are 
on  the  farms.  The  schools  provide  teachers,  who  work 
with  the  boys  in  evening  classes  both  on  problems  of 
agriculture  and  on  discovering  other  occupations  for 
which  the  youth  may  possess  potential  ability.  While 
the  boys  work  they  learn. 

A  PLAN  FOR  PLANNING 

America  has  lately  become  planning  conscious.  For 
many  years  scientific  planning  for  city  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  for  farm  management  has  been  practised. 
Since  1933,  however,  planning  for  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  more  efficient  direction  of  transporta- 
tion, public  construction,  and  land  use  has  been  fur- 
thered on  national,  regional,  and  state  bases.    The  next 
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step  is  planning  for  human  conservation,  with  special 
reference  to  youth. 

Planning  for  human  welfare  in  local  communities  is 
as  old  as  America;  but  in  the  earlier  days  it  was  done  in- 
formally and  formally  on  a  neighborhood  or  community 
basis.  Discussion  of  local  affairs  was  freely  aired  at  the 
country  store  and  at  neighborhood  and  community  gath- 
erings. Some  formal  meeting  would  give  sanction  to 
the  common  opinion,  as  for  example  a  school  meeting  to 
vote  bonds  or  refuse  to  vote  bonds  for  building  a  school. 
The  basic  facts  for  any  such  planning  were  readily  avail- 
able from  general  observation. 

The  facts  about  youth  are  not  readily  at  hand,  espe- 
cially if  a  larger  unit,  such  as  a  county,  is  considered. 
Thus,  the  first  step  in  planning  for  youth  is  to  find  the 
facts  about  them.  These  facts  include  the  number  out  of 
school,  number  working  at  gainful  employment  and 
number  not  working,  the  number  working  with  the 
parental  family.  Then  some  analysis  should  be  made 
of  the  opportunities  in  the  community  under 
consideration  for  those  in  the  youth  age  and  for 
those  entering  the  youth  age  in  the  succeeding  five  to 
ten  years.  Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  migration 
trends  during  past  years  as  they  pertain  to  youth.  Such 
research  can  be  done  by  state  educational  institutions  as 
part  of  their  regular  research  programs,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  the  NYA  or  WPA. 

With  facts  at  hand  and  well  publicized,  the  next  step 
is  to  bring  together  representatives  of  local  industries, 
farm  organizations,  service  clubs,  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  professional  and 
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lay  educational  leaders  of  the  county  and  state,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  and  civic  organizations,  and 
officials  of  such  agencies  as  the  NYA,  CCC,  WPA,  and 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  representatives  of 
youth  groups  and  other  agencies  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  youth.  At  such  a  meeting  the  three  major 
needs  of  youth— economic  security,  education,  and  rec- 
reation—should be  faced,  and  co-operative  plans  formed 
to  meet  whatever  maladjustments  or  problems  have  been 
revealed  by  the  facts.  Such  a  meeting,  or  possibly  with 
the  passage  of  time,  many  meetings,  must  look  toward 
action,  not  just  talk.  Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  per- 
sons who  have  gathered  the  facts  will  have  constructive 
suggestions  for  united  action.  The  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture study  the  problems  of  wheat  and  hog  production 
and  make  constructive  suggestions  about  these  problems, 
and  youth  are  as  valuable  as  hogs.  In  this  field  the  colleges 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  education  practical. 

Planning  for  youth  on  a  county  and  city  basis  is 
essential  to  effective  planning  on  a  state,  regional,  and 
national  basis.  The  time  has  come  when  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  labor,  finance,  and  farm  organizations 
should  face  the  unpleasant  fact  mentioned  and  implied 
often  in  these  pages:  that  under  present  conditions  op- 
portunities to  gain  an  independent  livelihood  do  not 
exist  for  millions  of  our  youth. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  than  economic  planning  to 
do.  Education,  recreation,  and  health  are  all  in  the  pic- 
ture. In  one  community  the  improvement  of  facilities 
for  recreation  may  be  the  proper  approach,  for  another 
it  may  be  education.    The  discussion  here  has,  however, 
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been  directed  chiefly  toward  the  economic  situation  be- 
cause this  is  the  aspect  of  the  youth  problem  which  is 
usually  sidestepped  partly  because  it  is  so  bound  up  with 
the  whole  economic  system  that  most  people  are  either 
completely  baffled  by  the  manifest  complexities  of  the 
contemporary  scene  or  they  refuse  to  allow  themselves 
to  follow  to  their  logical  conclusion  constructive  think- 
ing about  the  present-day  economic  situation.  In  any 
consideration  of  the  perplexities  of  young  people,  the 
emphasis  is  therefore  frequently  shifted  from  the  major 
economic  question  to  discussions  of  education  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  set- 
ting up  a  program  of  county  planning  for  proper  land 
utilization.  The  planning  is  to  be  done  jointly  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  colleges  of 
agriculture,  and  farmers  of  the  county.  This  planning 
program  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  soils,  production, 
and  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  county.  If  planning  for 
the  use  and  conservation  of  the  soil  is  worth  while,  then 
county  planning  for  the  future  of  young  people  is  cer- 
tainly of  equal  value. 

A  most  important  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
in  planning  for  youth  is  that  youth  should  be  taken  into 
the  deliberations. 

HELP  YOUTH  BECOME  ARTICULATE 

Successful  planning  in  a  democratic  society  is  depend- 
ent on  an  intelligent  understanding  of  objectives  and 
methods  on  the  part  of  those  participating  in  the  plan. 
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Toward  this  end,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  dis- 
cussion group  movement  which  has  gained  considerable 
headway  in  recent  years  has  worked.  This  is  a  form  of 
democratic  education.  It  is  not  formal  education;  it  is 
the  education  that  comes  from  hard  thinking  when 
people  are  faced  with  the  stark  realities  and  hardships  of 
life.  Universities  and  schools,  private  foundations,  and 
public  agencies  should  seriously  concern  themselves  with 
making  available  discussion  materials  for  the  use  of 
young  people  and  in  promoting  discussion  among  youth 
respecting  what  their  situation  is,  what  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  can  do  about  it;  and  most  of  all, 
what  the  youth  themselves,  by  co-operative  effort,  can 
accomplish. 

Already  the  NYA  has  made  efforts  in  that  direction. 
The  All-Youth  Congress  held  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  in 
March,  1939,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Here  youth  from  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  talked  over  the  problems 
that  the  youth  were  facing.  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  North  Carolina  in  May,  1939. 

The  Civic  Education  Service  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  caught  a  vision.  They  believe  that  democracy  can 
be  trusted  to  the  youth.  Thus,  a  pamphlet  has  been  pre- 
pared by  this  service  on  Making  Democracy  Work;  How 
Youth  Can  Do  It.4 

Into  the  same  discussion  groups  should  come  the  youth 
from  the  farms  and  the  cities.  Farmers  and  industrial  la- 
borers have  all  too  often  misunderstood  each  other.  Farm- 
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ers  have  been  used  as  tools  to  help  break  strikes.  More- 
over, the  surplus  rural  youth,  particularly  in  the  South, 
form  an  ever-present  threat  to  laborers  attempting  to  or- 
ganize and  an  ever-present  source  of  supply  of  cheap  labor 
for  the  unscrupulous  employer. 

Behind  the  promising  advertisements  in  which  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  try  to  induce  factories  to  Dixie  stand 
the  millions  of  youth— unemployed  and  partially  em- 
ployed. It  is  this  group  that  can  supply  the  "friendly 
and  efficient  American-born  labor."  Any  wage  that  such 
a  group  can  get  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  better  than 
nothing. 

A  statement  made  by  Murry  Lincoln  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  is  especially  applicable  here: 

"Farmers  must  find  a  common  meeting  ground  with  the 
laboring  people,  for  they  constitute,  with  farmers,  the  great 
group  of  folks  in  America  who  have  too  low  incomes.  .  .  . 
If  we  believe  in  democracy,  we  must  agree  to  the  principle 
of  rule  by  the  majority.  As  farmers  we  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  the  laboring  people,  and  somehow  we  must  find 
ways  and  means  of  working  with  them."5 

The  time  to  start  thinking  together  is  in  the  youth  age. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  speaking  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Rural  Youth  Problems,  already  mentioned,  put 
it  aptly  when  she  said  that  farm  youth  should  "get  to- 
gether with  the  'dangerous  city  organizations'  and  find 
out  straight  from  the  shoulder  what  life  is  like  under 
different  circumstances. . . .  Try  to  understand  why  there 

B  The  Farmers  Union  Herald,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  3  (March,  1938),  p.  2. 
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are  strikes  and  why  youth  find  more  radical  groups  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country." 

The  point  is  that  the  discussions  must  not  be  confined 
to  problems  that  the  young  people  feel  most  keenly  as 
individuals.  They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  gain 
a  perspective  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  For  these  young 
adults  will  decide  the  issue  of  war,  neutrality,  borrowing 
and  spending,  and  labor  and  farm  policies.  In  the  com- 
ing decade  they  will  determine  what  America  is  to  be- 
come. 

FINISH  THE  PATHS 

This  chapter  has  been  written  with  two  guiding 
thoughts  in  mind:  helping  the  youth  to  help  themselves 
and  to  show  them  how  they  can  help  America  to  cut  paths 
through  the  morass  of  underbrush  which  makes  the  fu- 
ture course  of  our  own  country  obscure.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  point,  a  statement  of  David  Cushman  Coyle 
crystallizes  the  underlying  thinking. 

"The  picture  is  not  encouraging.  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture  are  already  organized,  not  completely,  but 
enough  to  indicate  the  direction  of  progress.  Each  is  getting 
ready  to  do  its  part  to  prevent  production,  in  a  mad  race 
to  grab  a  larger  share  of  a  shrinking  total  income.  If  this 
goes  on,  like  three  snakes  swallowing  one  another  tail  first, 
these  three  organized  powers  will  eat  one  another  up  and 
the  capitalistic  system  of  free  enterprise  will  have  committed 
suicide."6 

This  danger  may  be  imminent;  youth  can  help  avert 


1  Roads  to  a  New  America,  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1938,  p.  137. 
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such  a  catastrophe.  The  paths  should  be  finished  and 
others  cut.  The  pioneering  spirit  of  youth  is  still  alive. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  youth.  "Up  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of  young  miners 
decided  they  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  world 
around  them,  and  of  the  physical  universe.  A  science 
teacher  offered  his  time,  but  no  place  for  a  science  class 
could  be  found.  Finally  one  young  worker  discovered 
an  old  garage,  out  of  repair,  at  the  end  of  a  long  alley. 
Possession  was  granted  by  the  owner,  and  the  gang  went 
to  work.  Gathered  here  after  their  shift  in  the  coal  mine, 
these  young  workers  are  studying  charts  which  show  the 
natural  resources  of  America,  and  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  coal  industry."7 


7  From  an  article  by  Hilda  Worthington  Smith  on  "Workers'  Education 
As  Determining  Social  Control,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1935, 


XII 
SOME  IDEAS-THEY  MAY  BE  RIGHT 


he  preceding  chapters  have  offered  an  interpretation 
of  the  youth  situation  in  America  today.  In  retrospect, 
it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  young  men  and  women  have 
been  educated  to  believe  that  America  is  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  that  success  would  crown  honest  effort. 
The  church,  the  school,  and  parents  have  joined  in  incul- 
cating these  ideas. 

America  offered  opportunity  to  its  oncoming  genera- 
tions from  the  days  of  the  founding  fathers  to  the  World 
War,  when  these  ideas  were  largely  true.  This  country 
has  experienced  previous  depressions— 1837,  1873,  1893, 
and  1908— but  each  time  recovery  came  within  a  suffi- 
ciently short  period  of  time  through  one  means  or  an- 
other to  prevent  complete  disillusionment,  and  the  old 
philosophy  remained  dominant. 

Before  1900  America  was  able  to  give  land  to  the 
young  man  and  his  wife.  Between  1900  and  1930  jobs 
existed  in  the  cities.  When  open  frontiers  were  at  hand, 
the  youth  gave  to  the  nation  their  own  offspring  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labors— farm  products,  timber,  coal,  and 
iron.  Also,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  development  of 
industry.  Now  when  there  is  no  more  land  to  give  the 
nation's  youth,  industry  fails  to  provide  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  go  around. 

Young  people  have  been  shocked  since  1930  not  to 
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find  a  world  waiting  for  them;  they  know  that  this  coun- 
try has  the  power  to  produce  food  for  twice  the  present 
population  and  machine  capacity  to  provide  clothing 
and  homes  in  abundance. 

A  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  America,  if  it  could  be 
painted  today,  would  show  vast  lands  capable  of  provid- 
ing food  for  some  300,000,000  people,  rich  coal  and  oil 
fields  and  iron  mines,  and  before  these,  hordes  of  youth 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  work.  The  painter  who 
could  convey  a  story  through  symbolism  might  show 
mortgages,  titles  to  land  and  other  property,  and  corpora- 
tions as  legal  personalities,  with  youth  clutched  in  their 
hands.  How  will  our  corporate  system,  encrusted  in 
legal  verbiage,  technicalities,  and  financial  power,  permit 
the  masses  of  American  people  to  treat  their  excess  mil- 
lions of  young  folk? 

Other  nations  have  faced  conditions  analogous  to  our 
own,  though  history  has  generally  neglected  to  tell  the 
part  youth  have  played  in  change  and  crises.  Were  the 
historians  to  delve  deeper  into  their  tomes  they  probably 
would  find  that  a  neglected  factor,  if  not  a  most  determin- 
ing one  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  was  the  role  of  youth. 
The  part  that  heroes  play,  the  rise  of  parties,  the  surge 
of  movements,  and  the  domination  of  ideologies  may  be 
only  surface  manifestations  of  deeper  cross  currents  in 
which  unadjusted  youth  are  floundering. 

An  expatriate  from  Germany,  who  tramped  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  with  the  young  people  of  his  own  age 
prior  to  1914  and  who  actively  aided  the  youth  of  his 
country  in  their  self -education  program  immediately  be- 
fore Hitler,  recently  said:  "Tell  me  the  situation  of  your 
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youth  today  and  I'll  tell  you  the  state  of  your  nation 
tomorrow." 

Italy  had  a  surplus;  she  sent  them  to  Ethiopia  and 
Spain.  Germany  had  unemployment;  now  everybody  is 
busy  in  Germany.  The  youth  have  gone  to  the  armies; 
they  volunteered  to  build  a  Siegfried  line;  a  totalitarian 
state  has  told  its  young  people  what  to  do.  Young  men 
found  expression  for  their  pent-up  energies  in  beating, 
robbing,  and  persecuting  the  Jews.  In  America  there 
has  been  a  rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism.  Is  the  cause  the 
same?  Japan  has  transported  her  young  men  to  China  to 
rob  and  plunder.  Some  years  ago  the  Russian  com- 
munists overturned  the  aristocracy  and  the  propertied 
classes;  the  old  order  must  not  have  offered  enough  places 
in  the  political  and  economic  organization  of  that  great 
state  for  the  younger  generation. 

Millions  too  many  youth?  Not  if  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's unemployed  millions  are  satisfied— hungry  and  mis- 
erable in  their  wretched  homes.  Not  if  America's  mar- 
ginal families  are  given  a  little  more  security.  Not  if 
America's  heritage  of  natural  resources  is  to  be  passed 
on  to  future  generations  in  condition  to  ensure  them  the 
plenty  which  is  their  right.  Not  if  America  is  to  remain 
the  land  of  high  hopes,  of  humanitarian  ideals,  of  free- 
dom, which  have  been  her  strength. 

Youth  will  have  courage  to  face  squarely  the  inconsist- 
encies and  stupidities  of  a  time-honored  economic  sys- 
tem—a system  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  outworn  but  which 
could  very  well  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  They  will 
be  willing  to  make  deep  personal  and  group  sacrifices  to 
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bring  democracy  nearer  realization  for  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans. 

Citizenship  is  taking  on  new  meaning  to  thousands  of 
young  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  as  they  learn  the  facts  about  the  forces  that  are 
strangling  the  productive  and  distributive  machinery  of 
this  great  country  and  denying  to  millions  the  right  to 
earn  enough  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Young  men  and  women  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
theirs  is  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  course  of 
events;  that  they  must  be  active  politically  as  well  as 
participate  in  constructive  community  endeavors.  Un- 
derprivileged youth  who  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
present  trends  through  bitter  experience  join  with  youth 
from  families  upon  which  fortune  has  smiled  but  who 
understand  the  portents  of  the  times  to  come  to  grips 
with  facts  and  draft  a  blueprint  for  America's  economic 
future.  Farsighted  and  realistic  adults  will  join  forces 
with  them. 
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